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A FAMOUS DUTCH CONVERT 


\ X Y1TH that curious kind of provincialism it some- 
times displays in such matters—though less 
now than formerly—the British newspaper press seems 
to have passed over in silence the recent reception into 
the Catholic Church of one of the most distinguished 
of living Dutch writers, Frederik van Eeden. His 
submission took place on February 19th last at the 
Benedictine Abbey of Oosterhout, and was accepted 
by the Primate of the Netherlands, the Most Rever- 
end H. van Wetering. The event naturally called 
forth a great deal of comment in the Dutch Press; 
continental newspapers generally also reported it, and 
American papers* have not been lacking in notes on 
the conversion and its probable influence. So far, 
however, there has been in English no appreciation of 
the writing which preceded the conversion, and the 
moment seems to be opportune for an attempt to give 
a general sketch of Frederik van Eeden’s work and 
philosophy, the more so as, by one work at least, to be 
described shortly, he is probably the contemporary 
Dutch writer best known to the English public after 
the novelist, Louis Couperus, and as his relations with 
England and English literature are unusually close. 
Frederik van Eeden was born at Haarlem in 1860. 
Like most of the Dutch writers of his generation whose 
work is likely to survive, he was early identified with 
that literary movement of the ’eighties which revolved 
round the review, De Nieuwe Gids, established in 
1885 in opposition to the more academic Gids. This 
* See, in particular, the weekly review America for April 8th, 
1922. 
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period of Dutch literature should have a special in- 
terest for English readers, for to a great degree Eng- 
lish poets, above all Shelley and Keats and the Greek 
classics as seen through their romantic eyes, were its 
inspiration. Most of van Eeden’s fellow-writers made 
their mark in literature by romantic poems, and he was 
no exception; the pages of the Nieuwe Gids 
frequently contained poems from his pen whose basic 
thought was the worship of beauty, which, from being 
a passion, degenerated into a mere fashion and gradu- 
ally lost vitality as the years advanced. From this 
increasing artificiality van Eeden was saved by his 
exceptional versatility, both in his ideas and in his 
methods of expressing them. Lyric poetry, long nar- 
rative poems, the drama, the novel—all were taken up 
in turn. Van Eeden did not remain long content 
with the perfection of form so many of his contem- 
poraries declared to be all-sufficing. There was 
always a profound moral idea at the basis of his writ- 
ing. In an interview, given in 1909, he expressed 
disapproval of what he called the attempt of Willem 
Kloos, the leading critic of the movement, to expel the 
word ‘good’ from the dictionary, and another of his 
sayings was that ‘ whoever finds the immoral beautiful 
is a sick man.’ 

Apart from this consistent fidelity to a moral law 
instinctively perceived, however, there was little that 
was settled or definite in van Eeden’s outlook on life. 
One of his chief works, Johannes Viator, caused a 
great stir when it appeared, and was by some greeted 
as a ‘new Bible.’ But it was really a very earnest 
piece of vague humanitarianism, mingled with a great 
deal of intensely subjective meditation on life and 
society, and the writer who called it ‘ the Confessions 
of a fix de siécle Augustine’ was nearer the truth. 
It was to be expected that to such a serious nature as 
Van Eeden’s, with a yearning for the moral better- 
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ment of mankind, various movements with ethical 
and humanitarian sentiments in the forefront of their 
programme should appeal and find a ready response 
from his sensitive, poetic soul. Thus he early turned 
from his native Calvinism and came under the spell 
of that idealised, Westernised Buddhism which was 
being so widely preached in Europe about thirty years 
ago. In 1890, for example, we find him, on one of 
his frequent visits to England, in touch with a group 
of English Theosophists. Certain of their doctrines, 
too, had their vogue with him, but there was still, 
quite clearly, a Christian background to his thought. 
He had even, very early, felt the attraction of Catho- 
lic ritual, but inherited Protestant influences pre- 
vented him at that time from following to its logical 
conclusion what was then little more than an aesthetic 
sentiment. Now and then, too, in his letters at about 
the same time, we find him quoting Christian ideas or 
phrases, as ‘God shall wipe away all tears,’ or the 
words of our Lord to the woman taken in adultery, 
‘Go, and sin no more.’ But it is generally on the 
beauty of the words that all the emphasis is laid. 
Reflection on their meaning usually meanders away 
into vague questioning. How, how can these things 
be? 

If, indeed, we wished to sum up van Eeden’s reli- 
gion at this period of his life, we could find no term 
more definite than poetic pantheism. A parallel with 
Shelley immediately suggests itself, and incidentally 
we may remark that to passionately humanitarian and 
imaginative natures such as van Eeden’s and Shel- 
ley’s, pantheism of one kind or another is generally a 
refuge at some point in their journeying. To it they 
generally add an enthusiasm for social or political re- 
form, and again the parallel between the Dutch and 
the English poet is complete. Sometimes it seemed 
as if an all-absorbing pantheism would dominate van 
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Eeden’s mind, a joint derivation from theosophy and 
mystics such as Meister Eckhart and Johannes 
Tauler. The latter exercised a marked influence on 
the novel, translated into English under the title, 
Deeps of Deliverance, and in the correspondence van 
Eeden can be seen expressing approval of the line: 
‘Es irrt der Mensch solang er strebt’ 
(Man goes astray so long as he strives), 
or the saying by Eckhart : 

‘Der Mensch kann Gott nichts lieberes bieten als Ruhe’ 

(Man can offer to God nothing more precious than repose). 

But side by side with this went an intense desire to 
give practical expression to his humanitarian passion. 
A Tolstoyan phase succeeded the pantheistic, and van 
Eeden founded a communist colony at Bussum, de- 
voting his private capital to an attempt to create an 
ideal human society, living, like Henry Thoreau, the 
life of nature, uncontaminated with modern indus- 
trialism and the moral and spiritual evils that follow 
in its wake. 

Pantheism in religion and, in morality, a humani- 
tarian passion for self-sacrifice—these, then, are the 
two keynotes of van Eeden’s life. Both are struck, 
most clearly and comprehensively of all, in two 
works, the poetical volume, -//ex, and the fairy-tale, 
De Kleene Johannes, written in 1893 and 1895 re- 
spectively. llen is divided into three poems, and 
its subject and method of treatment may be suff- 
ciently summed up here by quoting the well-known 
Dutch critic, Albert Verwey, who likened it to Shel- 
ley’s E-pipsychidion, under the influence of which it 
appears to have been written. De Kleene Johannes, 
which was translated into English under the title of 
Little Johannes. and did more to make its writer 
known here—Andrew Lang introduced it to the 
British public—than anything else of van Eeden’s, is 
a modern fairy-story which does not, unlike Fdlez, 
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demand an understanding of its philosophical import 
for its appreciation. Yet it is also an allegory of van 
Eeden’s own beliefs. In passing, it may be said 
that van Eeden once expressed the opinion that 
people would think he had borrowed from Charles 
Kingsley’s Water-babies, but except that both stories 
can be read for their own sake and that both show a 
delightful, whimsical understanding of the child- 
mind, there is no essential resemblance. Van 
Eeden’s has a more serious underlying note. Little 
Johannes is the seeker after truth. He is withdrawn 
now and then from the world of men and comes under 
the tuition of three guides, the elf-like Windekind, 
the wise little goblin Wistik and the cynical Dr. 
Pluizer. Under the successive direction of these 
three characters the child takes this or that road in 
search of truth. He explores poetry, modern science, 
nature and the great world of men. He is brought 
into contact with conventional religion, and here van 
Eeden delivers himself of bitter, mocking satire 
against the evangelical religion he knew and against 
religious dogmas in general. Ultimately, at the end 
of his wanderings, ‘ Little Johannes’ is brought to the 
choice between human happiness and dwelling with 
the misery and sordidness of men. With a new com- 
panion, who refuses to bear the name of Jesus the 
child had given him, ‘ Little Johannes’ chooses the 
path of sacrifice. 

But such a well-meaning, church-less, creed-less 
religion as is here indicated was not to be van Eeden’s 
final haven. He passed through many spiritual 
crises, and at each of them, as he confessed in an 
address to the students of Louvain last year, he 
wished in his heart of hearts that he was within the 
shelter of the Catholic Church. But definite thinking 
towards this end came only comparatively recently, 
and the result of a prolonged self-examination, under- 
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taken before he entered the Church, van Eeden has 
set down in a work in two volumes, published last 
year undey the title Het roodje Lampje (The Red 
Lamp).* This differs from other examples of con- 
version-literature, just as van Eeden’s personality and 
spiritual development have differed from those of other 
well-known converts—Newman, for example. No 
religion of any kind has been taken for granted in the 
writing of this book. It goes down to fundamental 
questions. It is not an historical apologia, but a de- 
tailed, introspective exploration of the chief clauses 
of the Creed, mainly from a scientific point of view. 
There is still evident much susceptibility to aesthetic 
impression, there are many reminiscences of Bud- 
dhist doctrine, pantheistic mysticism. Discussion of 
the clause, ‘£7 in unam, sanciam, catholicam et apos- 
tolicam Evcclesiam, is carried through without so much 
as a reference to the supremacy of Peter, and there is 
no chapter on the Sacraments. It is as if the man, 
with all his earlier gropings vivid in his memory, is 
thinking out his way aloud, his way to a new philo- 
sophy, in search of which, however, he has still not 
found the need of a guide outside himself. The 
value of the book, incomplete and intensely subjec- 
tive though it is, lies in the way it shows, unescap- 
ably, how very near to the one fold of the one Shep- 
herd a man of such a temperament as van Eeden’s 
can come unaided. A little help and there he will 
be—so one will say in reading the book—safe within 
the Church. And there, very shortly afterwards, he 
arrived, completely convinced of her holiness and in- 
fallibility, certain, too—and this is a point on which, 
characteristically, he had dwelt in Het roodje Lampje 
—that the Catholic Church is a divine society, able to 
re-form the world and bring peace on earth, but also 
able to lead mankind to an eternal future of blessed- 
* Amsterdam: W. Versluys, 1921. 
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ness. It seems probable that van Eeden, with all the 
earnestness of his earlier Socialistic days and the new 
zeal of the convert, will employ his talent in showing 
his countrymen the social mission implicit in the 
spiritual teachings of the Catholic Church. In that 
event the gain to Catholicism in Holland from his 
conversion can hardly be over-estimated. 


A. W. G. RANDALL. 











A CITY OF ENGLAND 


HE story of the city is that of England, for 
indeed it had its beginning before England was 
a name. Its history follows familiar lines. To a 
Roman frontier post succeeded a Saxon cathedral, a 
Benedictine abbey, and a Norman castle. Round 
this pile of buildings on the bank of a placid river 
gathered a busy community of traders and craftsmen. 
Walls and gates protected their growing wealth. 
Royal charters gave local self-government and a long 
succession of privileges. Fairs and markets attracted 
the produce of the fertile lands along the river valley, 
and the merchants of Europe carried far and wide the 
fame of the city looms. The records of a score of 
flourishing guilds and the numerous charitable found- 
ations which survive to this day prove the wealth and 
dignity of this place in mediaeval days. 

The religious changes of the sixteenth century had 
some effect upon the material prosperity of the city. 
The cloth trade dwindled and finally vanished. Dur- 
ing the Civil Wars all classes suffered severely, but 
the destruction of the walls and of many of the timber 
houses allowed expansion and rebuilding. Wealth 
and prosperity returned, largely owing to new indus- 
tries, to favourable situation on two important trunk 
roads, and to the position of the city as a provincial 
metropolis of a wide agricultural area. 

The dawn of the nineteenth century found the city 
one of the largest and most prosperous in the country. 
The narrow old streets were lined with shops, owned 
in most cases by their proprietors, who lived in the 
same building, with their families and apprentices. 
Behind these, in hundreds of humble cottages, 
approached by lanes and alleys, clustered the artisan 
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population. Along the newer thoroughfares, for- 
merly outside the walls, had arisen many handsome 
Georgian mansions, where lived the more considerable 
merchants and professional men. The guilds and 
city companies had perished, but a close corporation 
jealously guarded ancient and important municipal 
privileges, administered, without interference from 
Government, such local bye-laws as were considered 
necessary by tradition and popular sentiment, and en- 
tertained at the public expense travelling royalties and 
other celebrities. 

Justice was administered by the magistrates of the 
city, presided over by a Recorder, who also held a 
court for civil cases, and by ancient right the city had 
its sheriff and its own assize independently of the shire 
to which it gave its name. 

The franchise, both parliamentary and municipal, 
was restricted to ‘freemen,’ admitted in virtue of 
descent from, or apprenticeship to, former freemen, 
and these also enjoyed a share in the ‘ common’ lands 
of the city within and without its boundary. 

The newspapers of this period reveal a social life 
simpler but more vigorous and hearty than anything 
to which we are accustomed. The journey by road to 
the capital being a formidable undertaking, all classes 
united in enjoying to the full such local amusements 
as were available. Races and prize fights always 
attracted to the city in large numbers the farmers and 
gentry of the county, who mingled without distinction 
of class at public breakfasts and dinners at the various 
inns. In the winter, balls, routs, and entertainments 
at hotels or at the old Guild Hall provided a constant 
round of provincial gaiety. 

The coming of the railways seem to have had an 
immediate effect on some phases of this social life. 
The weekly market and occasional fairs still drew 
visitors and trade from the country, but the squires 
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and their families found the attractions of the London 
season superior to the simpler life of the provincial 
town. The importance of the city as a local metro- 
polis gradually declined, but its commercial pros- 
perity during the early days of the industrial revolu- 
tion increased rapidly. No deposits of coal or iron 
were discovered in the fertile river valley, and the dis- 
trict in consequence escaped the ugliness and squalor 
which attended the growth of the large northern towns. 
Nevertheless, there was great development on more 
normal lines. Old trades and industries were revived 
and extended. New ones sprang up. Several local 
railways were constructed, to be absorbed later by the 
great companies. Banks were established. Docks 
and wharves constructed, and an ever-growing volume 
of trade flowed through the new channels thus pro- 
vided. 

The size and appearance of the city changed also. 
Over the green meadows around it crept lines of small 
houses which gradually merged into wide areas of 
working-class dwellings. Between the date of Water- 
loo and the end of Victoria’s reign the population 
trebled. Public buildings arose, streets were widened 
and the energy and liberality of the leading citizens 
multiplied churches, schools, hospitals and other in- 
stitutions for increasing the moral and material wel- 
fare of the people. 

Such in brief is the story of this city, paralleled by 
that of perhaps a dozen others, whose names are 
written on every page of England’s history. With 
England they grew. The early struggles for liberty 
took place around their walls. Their burgesses sat 
in the Parliaments which through successive ages 
hammered out our constitution. Their merchants 
gathered the wealth of Europe and gave to England 
her commercial pre-eminence among the nations. 
Their local customs and traditions are rooted deep in 
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the history of this realm, and their guilds and corpora- 
tions were the nurseries of modern democracy. 

But during the last twenty-five years the current of 
our history has taken a different course, and the 
change is not without an ominous significance. In 
outward appearance the city still flourishes, but its 
people have altered. Year by year the rate of in- 
crease of population grows steadily less. The young 
men and women drift to London, the great towns or 
the colonies. The river and canal traffic has dwindled 
away. The docks are empty and children play round 
the rusty cranes on the long quays. 

On Saturdays the farmers and their wives still 
throng the streets, reinforced in the summer months 
by crowds of artisans who come in motor char-a-bancs 
from the grimy midlands. There is bustle and trade 
in the shops and the market, but the owners of those 
shops are no longer the prosperous aldermen of 
twenty or thirty years ago. Local names familiar for 
generations, have disappeared from the signs, and 
have been replaced by those of great multiple shop 
companies. Their managers live on small salaries in 
eight-roomed suburban villas, striving always for pro- 
motion to a larger branch in a more important town 
and taking no part or interest in the municipal affairs 
of the city. 

The old private banks have disappeared, absorbed 
by great joint stock institutions, In place of the 
genial banker, whose interests were identical with 
those of the local commercial community, there is an 
official whose tenure is uncertain, whose discretion is 
limited and whose instructions are to collect money 
for the gigantic operations of the head office and to 
risk as little as possible in loans to local enterprises. 

The local railway companies are half-forgotten 
memories. The larger works and factories founded 
in the ‘fifties’ by men whose names remain on the 
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foundation-stones of libraries and chapels, have 
passed under the control of huge combines. Their 
directors sit in London and Manchester, and the city 
is to them merely a convenient reservoir of cheap 
labour. Now and then something happens in the 
mysterious world of finance: a factory is suddenly 
closed without warning, the staff disappears, and three 
or four hundred men whose fathers saw the beginning 
of the place, and whose lives have been bound up with 
it, are thrown out of employment. Mostly they also 
drift away to larger towns and the younger men emi- 
grate. 

For a thousand years the corporate life of the city 
has been a very real thing, from those dim days when 
fugitive serfs found refuge and freedom under the 
shadow of the monastery, to the passing of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act which codified and regulated 
the customs of centuries. The mediaeval guilds de- 
veloped a genius for self-government which displayed 
itself in the management of numerous institutions for 
public welfare which succeeded them, and the liber- 
ality of individuals made the establishment of such 
institutions possible without State aid. 

But throughout the nineteenth century there has 
been a growing tendency to centralize in the hands of 
Government the control of local affairs. Statutes and 
regulations innumerable have imposed on the Corpor- 
ation duties with regard to public health, education, 
and other matters far beyond anything dreamed of in 
simpler days. But the real power of administration 
centres more and more in a Whitehall bureaucracy. 
The pomps and trappings of civic authority remain, 
the chain and maces, the scarlet and mulberry gowns, 
but the body which once defied kings and parliaments 
in defence of the rights of its free burgesses, now 
obediently takes instructions from an obscure clerk in 
a Government office. 
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In the days before the Reform Bill the city mem- 
bers were men of position in the adjoining county. 
Later a more ancient custom was revived, and in the 
Victorian parliaments sat prominent citizens whose 
ability had made their own fortunes and brought pros- 
perity to the city. Now the party organisations send 
down eloquent young professional politicians, whose 
antecedents are unknown, to whom the city is no more 
than a seat, and the wishes and welfare of the citizens 
as nothing against the orders of the party whips. 

These and a score of other factors have combined to 
change the life of the city. The sense of permanence 
and continuity inherent in every ancient community 
is fast disappearing. The spirit of civic patriotism, of 
local independence, of pride in the age-long traditions 
of the place is waning. The breaking up of busi- 
nesses, the passing of old families, the constant change 
of residents due to modern business conditions, have 
disintegrated to a great extent a community which was, 
until recently, homogeneous and attached to its native 
place by the bonds of a common tradition and gene- 
rations of mutual intercourse. 

The world is changing as always, though the pro- 
cess of recent years has been bewilderingly rapid. 
Looking back over the history of centuries, and noting 
the features of this last phase which have been thus 
briefly and inadequately described, it seems to me that 
they portend something ominous and final. 

It may be that the process is merely natural, that 
the organization of a modern state demands a higher 
degree of centralization, that commerce and industry 
must of necessity gravitate towards the greater cities, 
and that small and ancient communities must recon- 
cile themselves to gradual dissolution and absorption 
in other units of our national entity. If England 
prospers, what matter if a city declines. 

If England prospers, we who love her more even 
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than that old city which our fathers reared, will be 
content. But the city was born with England. 
Its story is the story of our native land, of which the 
ancient towns were the very bones and frame. 

Those great hives of industry whose thousand chim- 
neys turn day to night, are perhaps but the mushroom 
growth of a brief period of hectic prosperity. The 
old cities have, in their slow and natural development, 
kept pace, step by step, with the growth political, 
social and material, of England’s greatness. And the 
old cities are changing, their institutions are decaying, 
their history is ending as in the quiet evening of an old 
man’s life. Is this a portent? 

Puitip LEICESTER. 
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PERE DE FOUCAULD AND THE CONVERSION 
OF ISLAM 


HAT the ways of God are not men’s ways is 
very clear all through the life of the Pére de 
Foucauld.* It is singularly fortunate that this Saint 
of modern days should have M. René Bazin as his 
biographer. ‘The skill in portraiture that he wields as 
a novelist, his sure and sympathetic touch are all 
needed to make a material world realise the deep and 
far-reaching import of Charles de Foucauld’s voca- 
tion. 

Its chief characteristic was patient, faithful, wait- 
ing on the will of God. He knew from the first 
moment of his conversion that he had a destiny to 
accomplish. His own will was utterly subjected to 
this destiny, this purpose of God, and his sanctity 
grew in patient, steady labour in utter loneliness in 
the wide Sahara for its accomplishment. He has 
paved the way for a new impulse in the French nation 
for the conversion of the portion of Islam over which 
they rule. 

The life and martyrdom of the Pére de Foucauld 
is a protest against the attitude almost generally 
accepted that the Mussulman is unconvertable. This 
opinion has become a maxim—a stereotyped view. 
Hilaire Belloc, in his Esto Perpetua, a book of 
Algerian studies, says, speaking of Islam: 


‘Against this vast permanent and rooted influence we 
have nothing to offer. Our designs of material benefit 
or of positive enlightenment are, to the presence of this 
common creed as is some human machine to the sea. We 
can. pass through it but we cannot occupy it. It spreads 
out before our advance, it closes up behind. Nor will our 
work be accomplished until we have recovered, perhaps 


* Charles de Foucauld, by René Bazin. (Plon Nourrit et 
Cie, Paris). 
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through disasters suffered in our European homes, the full 
tradition of our philosophy and a faith which shall permeate 
all our actions as completely as does this faith of theirs.’ 


This passage, written eighteen years ago, reads to- 
day like a prophecy. Have not the French suffered 
those disasters in their own homes in the Great War, 
and has not their faith received new vigour from their 
sufferings ? 

Mohammedanism is rooted in ignorance—it melts 
before education, but gives place to a profound philo- 
sophical scepticism in the educated man that is as 
impervious to the Christian idea as fanatical Is- 
lamism. The idea of sacrifice, of repentance and 
atonement are utterly alien to the educated Mussul- 
man. There is no appeal to his moral sense or to 
any sense of sin. The uneducated Mussulman, on the 
other hand, still feels himself vastly superior to the 
rest of the world. He cares nothing for scientific pro- 
gress, all that civilization shows him of mechanical 
discoveries, electricity, railways, aeroplanes, im- 
presses him not in the least. The world went on 
quite well without them in the days when Islam so 
nearly conquered the world. To the vast majority, 
the ignorant and uneducated, these are worked by 
Christian devils, and they will have none of them. 
‘The world is yours,’ they say, ‘but the heavens are 
ours, because we believe.’ 

Civilization withers at the touch of Islam. The 
great Roman civilization of the early centuries was 
swallowed up by it as by the sands of the desert. 
Its rigid sterility is its strength, but must in the end 
be its destruction. 

Conversion on a large scale and by usual methods 
is clearly impossible. The Mussulman has a certain 
intellectual hold on his faith, and Christianity is not 
to him the release from the terrors of devil worship 
that it is to the negro of Central Africa. Mission- 
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aries reap such rich harvests of souls in these fields 
it is no wonder they give their labours there rather 
than to Islam, where results can hardly be seen. 

The Pére de Foucauld saw that new methods and 
a new impulse must be created in missionary effort 
for Christianity to be brought to the Sahara. Words 
or preaching could no more avail to give the message 
of that evangelization to a modern material world 
than they could avail to evangelize the Sahara itself. 
His life and his death must convey the message, his 
patient hidden labours must pave the way for others 
to follow him. 

Let us see what that life was, and what it urges for 
the conversion of Islam. 

Charles de Foucauld was not always a saint. He 
was born at Strasburg of a noble family—the name 
dates back to 970—and amongst his ancestors was a 
Bertrand de Foucauld, who went to the crusades with 
Saint Louis. His parents died when he was six, and 
the boy lost a mother who would have brought him 
up piously and wisely. His grandfather, who took 
over the charge of the two children, Charles and his 
sister Marie, after their parents’ death, admis that he 
spoilt the boy and failed to teach him to direct his 
strong will to the correction of his faults rather than 
to the indulgence of his passionate and indolent 
nature. ‘ Men have seldom,’ says M. Bazin, ‘ that 
intense devotion to the early education of children, 
nor that gift of instinct by which a mother is warned 
and put on her guard in time to correct her children’s 
faults.’ 

Charles de Foucauld wrote later in life a long letter 
to his brother-in-law, imploring him to give a Catholic 
education to his sister Marie’s two little boys, his 
nephews. ‘If you knew what a difference it would 
have made to me,’ he cries. To be thrown, as he was, 
a spoilt child already, into the laicized /ycée of Nancy 
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where his grandfather lived, was to abandon him to 
all bad tendencies that might be in him. He tells his 
brother-in-law that a Catholic education answers all 
those questionings and temptations, both intellectual 
and sensual, which an intelligent and artistic boy finds 
in himself as he develops. 

He managed to scrape into and through St. Cyr 
after having been expelled from a school previously 
for idling, and in 1878 he passed into the School of 
Cavalry at Saumur. Here for two years he and a 
friend shared a room and a life of brilliant dissipation 
—dinners, cards, debts, extravagance—and then the 
regiment, the 4th Hussars, was sent to Africa. At 
once he got into trouble for his dissipated ways, and 
was told by his colonel that he must either give them 
up and a certain liaison he had formed, or leave the 
regiment. Charles, rebellious to discipline, actually 
left the regiment and retired on half-pay. But a year 
later the 4th Hussars were in action in Africa against 
a tribe fanatically in arms for Islam, and de Foucauld 
threw himself into the campaign and became an en- 
thusiastic soldier, endearing himself to his men and 
rejecting his luxurious habits. 

He had seized the idea of sacrifice, and all the nobi- 
lity of his character responded. 

At once the desert fascinated him, and the passion 
of the explorer took hold of him. After two years’ 
careful study of Arabic and of the life of the Arab 
tribes of the Sahara, he laid his plans for the explora- 
tion of Morocco. 

Disguise was necessary; it was useless to attempt 
the task as an European. He chose that of a poor 
Jew as the easiest to live up to. His scientific obser- 
vations must all be done in complete secrecy; as a Jew 
he could pretend to be praying on the roof in a solli- 
tude in which he could make his observations and 
write his notes. 
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His own account of his journey must be read to 
grasp the determination, the self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion that made his journey possible and so valuable in 
its scientific results. An English scientist writes of 
this exploration of the young Viconte de Foucauld as 
‘the most important and valuable journey that any 
European has carried out in Morocco for the last cen- 
tury or more. No modern traveller can compare with 
M. de Foucauld in the precision of his observations, 
and beside his achievements the attempts of other ex- 
plorers of this country are child’s play.’ 

In his journeyings in the desert he learnt to love 
solitude and austerity of life. In the desert he could 
look on as a spectator at the world where ‘ Time like 
a pulse shakes fierce.’ Time and space both receded 
and God’s Voice could make itself heard. 

He had been profoundly moved during his life in 
the Sahara by the Mohammedan’s perpetual invoca- 
tion of God. The calls to prayer, the Arab pros- 
trated five times a day in prayer towards Mecca, the 
name of Allah always present in their speech and 
writings, all the religious setting of the Mussulman’s 
life, led him to ask himself, ‘Why have I no reli- 
gion?’ 

At this point it is impossible not to recall another 
conversion in the desert of a young French officer, 
that of Ernest Psichari. His book, Le Voyage du 
Centurion, giving his own account of it, is known to 
English readers in translation as A Soldier’s Pilgrim- 
age. 

It was the turning point in his conversion, as in 
Charles de Foucauld’s, when he realised the moral 
inferiority of his unbelief beside the faith of the 
Mohammedans. 

Gradually it dawned on him how infinitely higher, 
fuller, deeper was the Christian message than the 
sterile creed of Islam. ‘The will of the Koran ver- 
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sus the Blood of the Martyrs’ is the text on which his 
meditations in the desert run. 

The conversions of these two young Frenchmen 
taken together make up a grand drama. _Psichari’s 
intellectual travail, the silence of the desert, letting 
the voice of God be heard, led him back to the Church 
from which his grandfather, Ernest Renan, had apos- 
tatized. Subsequent biographies tell us that after his 
submission he desired the complete immolation of 
himself as a Dominican. But this was anticipated by 
his death as a soldier in the Great War. Who knows 
that as a priest he might not have devoted himself to 
the conversion of Islam and preached the Catholic 
faith in the desert that had so paradoxically given it 
back to him? 

With all his frivolity and luxury fallen from him, 
and with his will steeled and alert from his long life 
of austerity and solitude, Charles de Foucauld re- 
turned to France to enter upon the next stage of his 
vocation, his conversion. 

He settles in Paris to write the account of his ex- 
ploratory journey, and went out into the world, the 
world of his family. That family, profoundly Catho- 
lic in feeling, included in its large circle many wise 
and experienced priests and persons of culture. 
Gently the atmosphere touched him, and one day in 
the house of a relative he met the Abbé Huvelin. Of 
this touching and saintly figure, the influence of* so 
many lives of the past and present generation, M. 
Bazin gives us a short sketch. It needs an article to 
itself to do it justice. Here there is room only to 
record that at this first meeting a warm confidence in 
the holy man was established in Charles de Foucauld, 
and shortly afterwards the Abbé Huvelin, sitting in 
his confessional at the Church of St. Augustin in 
Paris, saw the young man approach and enter. 

Leaning over, without kneeling, he spoke through 
the grating. 202 
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‘Father, I have no faith. I have come to you for 
instruction.’ 

The Abbé Huvelin replied, ‘ Kneel down and make 
your confession to God, and you will believe.’ 

‘But I have not come for confession.’ 

‘Make your confession, nevertheless,’ replied: the 
priest, and the young man knelt and confessed his 
sins and received absolution. 

Then said the priest, ‘Are you fasting?’ 

‘ Yes,’ was the reply. 

‘Then go to communion,’ commanded the priest, 
and so Charles de Foucauld made his communion and 
was reconciled to God. Henceforward every stage of 
his spiritual life was to be submitted to the Abbé 
Huvelin as his director. 

Charles de Foucauld felt at once the call to the 
religious life. Events moved rapidly with him. 
After a winter spent in travelling in the Holy Land 
(he left a large piece of his heart in Nazareth as we 
shall see), he entered the novitiate at La Trappe. His 
habits of endurance made the austere life easy to him. 
‘I cannot say I have borne the rigours of cold and 
fasting well,’ he writes, ‘for I have simply not felt 
them.’ The two frugal meals of vegetable soup of 
the Trappists became henceforward his rule for the 
rest of his life. 

A saying of the Abbé Huvelin became the keynote 
of his spiritual development. ‘Our Lord took 
always the lowest place and did it so completely that 
no one since has been able to wrest it from Him.’ 

The desert called him always. At the end of a 
year’s novitiate he was transferred to a Trappist 
monastery in Syria, and here he was professed. But 
he wrote of the life: ‘It is very pious, very austere 
and good in all ways, but be it said between you and 
me, it is not the utter poverty I long for, not the ab- 
jection I dream of. My desire for these is not yet 
satisfied.’ 203 
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The Abbé Huvelin was still his director. De Fou- 
cauld revealed to him his desire to leave La Trappe 
and lead the life of a hermit at Nazareth. For five 
years his director withheld his consent, but finally, in 
1897, he allowed him to go. But he must go alone 
and work out his own rule by himself. Charles had 
traced out a scheme for the foundation of an Order 
of ‘ Little Brothers of Jesus,’ of such austerity of life 
as to be beyond human nature, says the Abbé Huvelin. 
He must renounce the idea and for himself be content 
to live, a hermit if he will, but at the gates of a monas- 
tery where he will be fed and cared for. 

So he went first to Rome to be dispensed from his 
Trappist vows, and then to establish himself in a little 
shed in the garden of a convent of Poor Clares at 
Nazareth. Here he was, at last, the hermit of his 
dreams. Except for his books, which were his 
‘tools,’ he possessed nothing, according to his desire, 
‘but what a poor workman would possess.’ His days, 
and most of his nights, were spent in study and 
prayer. His happiness and joy in this life of con- 
templation find expression in his letters. His style is 
limpidly clear and direct, and gives an impression of 
sincerity that is not to be communicated in transla- 
tion. His meditations, written during a twelve days’ 
solitary retreat, are like a canticle of praise. 

But soon his vocation carried him on. Like St. 
Francis of Assisi, his humility had restrained him 
from seeking Holy Orders, but now the Abbé Huve- 
lin urged him to prepare for the priesthood. This 
fell in with Brother Charles’s growing conviction that 
his mission was to carry the Blessed Sacrament 
amongst the heathen and to live in adoration himself 
without preaching, except by the example of love and 
charity. ‘I saw that this divine food of which I be- 
came the minister,’ he writes later, ‘ must be offered by 
me, not to my own people, but to the lame, the blind, 
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the poor—that is, to souls that have no priest. In my 
youth I travelled all through Morocco and Algeria. 
In Morocco, which is as big as France and has ten 
million inhabitants, there is not a single priest, and in 
the Sahara, which is seven or eight times as big as 
France and much more thickly populated than it was 
thought to be, there are only twelve missionaries. I 
cannot imagine a people more abandoned than this 
is. Thus he wrote in 1905. 

He received Priest’s Orders at La Trappe at 
Viviers, and said his first Mass at Notre Dame des 
Neiges, the monastery where he made his Trappist 
novitiate. 

From here he made his formal request to the Bishop 
of the Sahara. His own words describe exactly his 
conception of his mission. 


‘I ask for two things. Firstly, permission to estab- 
lish, in one of the French Garrisons that has no priest, a 
small public oratory with the Blessed Sacrament reserved 
for the sick ; to live there myself and administer the Sacra- 
ments. Secondly, your authority to associate to myself 
there what companions, laymen or priests, our Lord may 
send me, and to practise with them the adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed on the altar. 

‘If you would grant me these two requests I would live 
there as chaplain of this humble oratory without any title 
either of chaplain or vicar and without stipend, as a monk 
following the rule of St. Augustine with or without com- 
panions, leading a life of prayer and poverty, of work and 
charity, not preaching, never going out except to ad- 
minister the Sacraments. 

‘It will be a cloistered life of silence. My aim is to 
give spiritual help to our soldiers and to prevent the loss 
of their souls through lack of the last Sacraments, but 
above all it is to sanctify the pagan population by bringing 
into their midst Jesus, present in the Blessed Sacrament.’ 


It is this last sentence that sums up his own inter- 
pretation of his vocation. Everything in him was to 
be subservient to this mission of bringing that Divine 
Treasure of which the Catholic Church is the guar- 
dian, into the midst of the darkness of unbelief. 
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His director, the Abbé Huvelin, wrote his approval 
of the scheme to the Bishop and his belief in the fit- 
ness of ‘Frére Charles’ for the task. He described 
him as ‘full of enthusiasm tempered with wisdom, 
loving austerity of life but allowing himself to be 
directed, full of zeal but ready for obedience—his 
love of mortification is as great as his love of God. 
I have watched the growth of this vocation,’ said the 
director. ‘It has always drawn him towards the 
Mussulmans. The years spent in travel in the 
Sahara have hardened him for the life, and he has 
grown humbler, simpler and more submissive as his 
vocation has devoloped. You will find in him a love 
of silence, of hidden activity and a firm purpose to go 
all lengths in love and devotion.’ 

So at the end of the year 1901 we see Brother 
Charles of Jesus, set forth into the wilderness. For 
equipment he packed into a small hand-barrow a Mass 
set and things necessary for a chapel, a few books, 
fifty yards of cord, a small bucket for drawing water 
from the wells of the desert, and some strong sail- 
cloth to make his tent. With these few possessions 
he crosses the sea and is at last in his beloved Africa, 
with faculties and permission to begin his solitary 
work of evangelization. 

Beni-Abbes was his first destination—a small gar- 
risoned post on the edge of the Sahara. Brother 
Charles had chosen it because of its isolation and 
because no priest’s ministrations had as yet ever 
reached it. He chose it also because of its being 
near to Morocco, to which his eyes always turned as 
the scene of his future labours. Here he built his 
chapel and his hermitage; the roughest and most 
primitive building, stones and palm trunks held to- 
gether with rough cement made the walls, palm leaves 
covered the roof and a green awning stretched over 
kept it all dry. His hermitage was even more primi- 
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tive. He slept in the sacristy, which was so small that 
he could not stretch himself at full length, and to the 
officer who condoled with him he said, ‘ But our Lord 
was cramped on the Cross.’ He made an enclosure 
for his hermitage—a ring of stones, and within this 
boundary he enclosed himself. The garrison wel- 
comed him and his administration, the soldiers worked 
for him; the officers fraternized and appreciated his 
comradeship as an old soldier and a man of culture. 


Simple as the hermitage was, it was designed for 
more than one hermit, for Brother Charles always 
hoped companions would join him in the work of con- 
version. He laboured, prayed and watched, made 
himself beloved and revered by the Arabs as well as 
the soldiers of the garrison and by all who passed by. 
But though two White Fathers on the Algerian Mis- 
sion thought of joining him, and a young Trappist 
lay-brother did actually join him, the life he offered 
was too austere both mentally and physically, and 
with the best will in the world their purpose broke 
down under it. 


In 1903 Commandant Laperrine, the great African 
soldier, took him on a tour of inspection, in which he 
penetrated into the Hoggar, a land lying in a plateau 
in the farthest fastnesses of the desert, the stronghold 
of the Touaregs. 


The Touaregs are a tribe apart from the Arabs. 
Originally they were white; they are wild, nomad and 
intractable, and never mingle with other tribes. The 
same terror of their warrior deeds, their raids and 
piracy was nurtured in the minds of the first colonisers 
of the desert as of the Redskins amongst the pioneers 
of America. This tribe, already conquered some 
years, the Commandant Laperrine designed to visit, 
making known to them his wise and beneficent sway 
as the military representative of France. The Pére 
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de Foucauld, his friend in youth as an officer, would 
help him in his pacific mission. 

In 1905 the General asked Frére Charles to estab- 
lish himself in a hermitage at Tamanrasset in the 
heart of the Hoggar. 

‘What faith and what moral force did he possess 
to undertake such a task!’ cries M. Bazin. ‘ Not one 
man of his own race or civilization was within reach, 
no help at hand either to body or soul. Further, no 
hope of winning over a people who would only be 
capable after years and years of educating and civiliz- 
ing to understand his mission. He knew for cer- 
tainty that he must die without seeing any result of 
his labours, that is, without reconciling one single soul 
to the scheme of salvation and to Christian civiliza- 
tion. And yet he must never doubt or hesitate, but 
offer himself resolutely to fulfil a task which had not 
one human attraction to offer—he must break with all 
that he loved on earth, and with the spirit of Europe 
in order to win the capricious, uncertain, reluctant 
confidence of a few wandering shepherds of the de- 
sert. of pirates living on pillage and of wretched negro 
slaves. This is the life that the Pére de Foucauld 
chose to live. Most men, however strong in will, 
must have succumbed to one of two temptations in 
such a life: discouragement or demoralization. He 
remained unstained : he studied that science of sacri- 
fice, the longest of all studies and one whose mastery 
is never sure. He served France faithfully in that 
he stood for her, and in him was seen her Faith; he 
rendered great service to Science; he prepared a 
nation for the missionaries to come after him; he 
sowed in solitude and his steps no one counted. He 
himself could not measure his own work.’ 

We have a portrait of him at this period of his life, 
an amateur photograph. The hermit has come out of 
his little hermitage and stands in the sunshine under 
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the rough sloping roof of his verandah or cloister. 
He wears a white habit with a strap round his waist, 
and a rosary hangs from it. On the breast of his 
scapular is embroidered a heart surmounted by the 
Cross. Sandals are on his feet. His hair is cropped 
and he has a short black beard. His attitude is en- 
tirely without self-consciousness. His hands and 
arms fall simply at his sides. The head leans a little 
to the left. He is smiling and his eyes, deep-set and 
very keen, are smiling too. His short figure is full of 
vigour and very French. It is as though he had just 
stepped out into the sunshine from a life of great acti- 
vity within to give a glance of kindness and sympathy 
to his photographer. 

Side by side with his spiritual task the Pére de 
Foucauld laboured at another—the preparation of a 
dictionary and grammar of the Touareg dialect, to- 
gether with a collection of native songs and folk-lore. 
This was an arduous and exacting labour that lasted 
into the last months of his life. It will be easily 
understood what a valuable guide this summary of 
the language will be to any who have the heroism to 
follow in his footsteps. It is only one instance of the 
hidden nature of his life that he resolutely refused to 
let his name appear as the author of these works when 
they were published. 

At the beginning of his life of solitude he had the 
great trial to bear of being often unable to say his Mass 
for want of a witness, but later dispensation was 
obtained from Rome, and he had the consolation of 
being able to say his Mass every day. 

Very soon his influence began to be felt—the Mara- 
bout, holy man, he was called by the Touaregs around 
him. He won their confidence, their reverence; he 
became the arbitrator in their quarrels. Year after 
year, in patient adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
he worked for their salvation, convinced of his voca- 
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tion, that he is ‘set for a sign,’ and with a growing 
conviction that he is some day to give his life for 
them. 

The war broke out, and in course of time the Turks, 
instructed by the Germans, stirred up ‘ Holy War’ in 
the desert. On the morning of December ist, 1916, 
Frére Charles, expecting his mail, which was due to 
arrive from Fort Motylinski, fifty miles away, opened 
his door to a company of Fellagas, a fanatical Arab 
tribe. He was seized and bound; a short interview 
took place in which Brother Charles, imitating our 
Lord, said not a word. It seems certain, from sub- 
sequent accounts, that it was offered him to say, in 
exchange for his life, the Chahada or Mussulman 
prayer as a sign of apostasy; but that in silence he 
refused. He was shot and his body thrown and 
hastily buried in a ditch. It was as he had long anti- 
cipated and desired. He died ‘for love of God, 
through hatred of God’ (these are his own words), 
for the salvation of the souls of those among whom 
he had chosen to live. 

After three weeks spent in pursuit of the murderers 
a young officer came from the Fort to see what was 
to be done at the Hermitage. The body of the Pére 
de Foucauld was buried with military honours on a 
piece of rising ground, and a great wooden cross 
planted on it, where it could be seen for miles around. 

The hermitage had been wrecked and deserted, its 
contents pillaged. Turning over the débris the young 
Frenchman found, buried in sand, what he took to be 
the pyx containing the Blessed Sacrament. With 
deep respect he picked it up and wrapped it in a linen 
cloth. ‘I was much distressed,’ he wrote of this, ‘ for 
I felt it was not for me to carry our Lord like this.’ 
With great reverence he placed the pyx before him 
on the saddle of his camel and thus he rode back the 
fifty miles to the Fort at the head of his escort. This 
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was the first procession of the Blessed Sacrament in 
the Sahara. 

When he reached the Fort with his precious burden 
a consultation was held as to what was to be done 
with the Sacred Host. An officer remembered the 
Pére de Foucauld himself had once said that if he was 
murdered, leaving the Blessed Sacrament reserved, 
they must do one of two things—either one of them 
must make an act of contrition and take the Com- 
munion himself, or the Sacred Host must be sent by 
the post to the White Fathers. 

To this last course they could not resign them- 
selves. One of them—a sub-lieutenant—had begun 
his priest’s studies before doing his military service, 
and was known to be a devout Catholic. He was 
chosen to take the Communion, and his superior 
officer, putting gloves which had never been used on 
his hands, opened the pyx and, after the two young 
men had adored the Blessed Sacrament, the younger 
consumed the Host. 

What a touching picture is this—typical of God’s 
methods throughout the life of Pére de Foucauld. 
The Hidden Godhead in the desert using methods ab- 
ject and putting Himself at the mercy of the goodwill 
of those who should be his staunch friends, but who 
have left Him out in their designs of conquest. 

The French did not bring Him with them as their 
King in their conquest of the Sahara as they did in 
the days of St. Louis and the Crusades. He is con- 
tent to wait the harvest of seeds sown by such a sower 
as Charles de Foucauld—seed watered, as it was in 
the early Christian days, by a martyr’s blood. 

‘We French,’ wrote the Pére de Foucauld in 1913, 
‘have two essential duties to fulfil. The first is the 
administration and civilization of our North-West 
African domains, Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, the 
Sahara and the Soudan—an immense Empire, united 
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for the first time. How are we to attach this Empire 
to our civilization? Firstly, by working for the moral 
and intellectual education of its inhabitants to the 
utmost of our powers. The natives of our African 
Empire are of very diverse character. Some, the 
Berbers, for instance, will respond quickly to our civi- 
lization, but others, the Arabs, are much slower to 
respond to progress, and the negroes are again dif- 
ferent. But all are capable of improvement. 

Secondly, by evangelizing our colonies. What do 
we do towards this? Hardly anything. In the whole 
of Africa the only priests are the White Fathers, and 
of them there are only fifty-six in North Africa and 
eleven in the Sahara. This is a situation that it is the 
business of French Catholics to remedy. We need 
good priests, not to preach, but to live amongst the 
people, make themselves beloved and inspire confi- 
dence, respect, friendship. Then we need lay 
workers, men and women, to fulfil the same object— 
they can enter more closely into the lives of the people 
and go where the priest cannot go; they can give an 
example of Catholic family life, the Christian spirit. 
We need nuns to nurse the sick and bring up the 
children. They must mingle with the population, 
living in twos and threes wherever there is a priest 
and a few Catholics. It will be slow work (de longue 
haleine), but under these conditions at the end of a 
certain time,—twenty-five, fifty, a hundred years— 
conversions will follow in due course, like fruit ripen- 
ing as the education spreads. But if these unhappy 
Mussulmans never see a priest, if the only Christians 
they know are unjust, tyrannical, exploiters, whose 
only example is one of vice, how are they to be con- 
verted?’ 

The Pére de Foucauld, on three short visits to 
France in 1909, 1913 and 1916, founded under the 
protection of the Bishop of Viviers an association for 
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the ‘ Development of the Missionary Spirit, especi- 
ally in the French Colonies.’ ‘After the war,’ he 
wrote to a friend, ‘I shall do all I can to establish 
the Association, travelling and staying in France for 
this purpose. But the will of God be done in this as 
in all things.’ As we have seen, the Will of God was 
accomplished differently. But the Association in its 
initial stages exists. Two main ideas inspire it. The 
first is that a vigorous effort is needed to-day towards 
the conversion of the heathen, and that the French 
are guilty of grave neglect of the evangelization of 
‘our brothers, the Mussulmans under the dominion of 
France. The second is that this hard task will not 
be accomplished by collecting funds and saying a few 
prayers. A missionary spirit must be created and 
fostered. This must be attained by a strenuously 
Catholic life in individuals, which will nourish the 
idea and fulfil it in action. And the means of attain- 
ing to this sincere Catholic life, fruitful in faith and 
action, is the uniting the members of an Association 
under a rule. 

Such an Association exists under the name of the 
Association Foucauld, and has its Secretarial office at 
30 Rue Lhomond, Paris V. 


(Mrs.) REGINALD BALFour. 
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THE JEANNE d’ARC CELEBRATIONS IN 
PARIS 


HE celebration of Jeanne d’Arc’s festival as that 
of the great patron saint of modern France has 
been more remarkable than ever this year. It was 
only last year that the French Government decided 
for the first time to take part officially in the celebra- 
tions; and those who now proudly claim the credit of 
having restored France’s national Saint to her due 
place of honour had for many years to contest even 
their right to display her banners in the streets. The 
huge procession that filed last month through all the 
principal thoroughfares of Paris, from the Place St. 
Augustin, past the Madeleine and all round the Place 
de la Concorde, to lay innumerable wreaths of flowers 
at the foot of the gilt equestrian statue which stands 
at the corner of the Tuileries, was even more enthusi- 
astic and imposing in its dimensions than were the 
demonstrations of last year. The Fete Jeanne d’Arc 
has become perhaps the greatest national festival of 
France. Its procession is one of the most symbolic 
events of the year. But how much does the demon- 
stration signify? Is it really the spontaneous homage 
of a modern and highly sophisticated city, not only to 
a great national saint, but to a mediaeval tradition 
which seems strangely remote from modern Paris? 
Or are the enemies of the Action Francaise justified, 
if only to some extent, in regarding it as a purely party 
demonstration by the extreme nationalists, exploiting 
for their own ends a national tradition which the 
leaders of the Action Francaise have undoubtedly re- 
vived? Does it in fact afford some reliable indica- 
tion of how far the religious revival in France is 
genuine and how far political ? 
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The Jeanne d’ Arc Celebrations in Paris 


This modern cult of St. Jeanne d’Arc is unques- 
tionably one of the most remarkable popular manifes- 
tations that could be found in any country in our own 
time. There is no denying that it has become a really 
popular festival among the people. Go into the most 
remote back streets of almost any part of Paris on the 
Sunday after St. Jeanne’s Feast Day—when all the 
principal celebrations are held—and you will see flags 
hung out from the poorest windows and the window 
sills lined with rows of lights in little coloured cups 
of glass. In the more distinctly Catholic quarters of 
the city, especially around St. Sulpice, where the 
torchlight costume procession starts on the Sunday 
evening, all the streets are gay with flags and orna- 
ments as though it were for Armistice Day itself. 
Even all the public buildings, from the Chambre des 
Députés to the local police stations, are illuminated in 
the evening, or at least hung with tricolours, since the 
Government has decided to take part in the festival. 
The whole of Paris celebrates the day as one of 
national rejoicing. 

It is not surprising that the Action Francaise, the 
organisation of the royalist party in France, regards it 
as a day of special jubilation and triumph. For it is 
the young men of the Action Francaise who have re- 
vived the ancient festival within the past twenty years. 
And it is still their procession, the traditional cortege 
which they first thought of reviving twenty-four years 
ago and which they have organised with increasing 
popular success every year since, which is universally 
regarded as the centre of the day’s rejoicings. By 
comparison with it, the official deputation to lay a 
wreath at the feet of the gilt statue in the name of the 
President of the Republic is a very quiet affair. It 
takes place at an early hour of the morning, and very 
few people attend it. The great event of the day is 
when the immense procession organised by the Action 
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Francaise passes through the Place de la Concorde 
and down the Rue de Rivoli, carrying banner after 
banner and wreath after wreath, until the whole 
ground surrounding the statue is piled high with white 
and blue and golden flowers. 

The extraordinary popular character of these de- 
monstrations in Jeanne d’Arc’s honour is not more 
remarkable than the fact that until ten years ago the 
young men who revived the festival had to pay their 
homage to the Maid of Orleans at the risk of imprison- 
ment, if not of their lives. They had to fight their 
way to the statue, or try to fight their way to it, through 
battalions of police and soldiers, sent there deliber- 
ately by an anticlerical government to prevent any 
such demonstration from taking place. Many of the 
leaders of the movement to-day have themselves suf- 
fered imprisonment for doing what they now do with 
the collaboration of the Government, and all the young 
men who form the strength of the movement have been 
brought up to honour those who testified to the sin- 
cerity of their convictions in this way. 

The decision that the President of the Republic 
should take part officially in the celebrations dates 
only from last year; but, as M. Maurras, the political 
editor of the Action Francaise, points out, it was M. 
Poincaré who first re-established the liberty to hold the 
demonstration, when he was Prime Minister in 1912. 
‘Until then,’ declares M. Maurras, ‘ when we tried to 
do what we do now, when we went publicly and in a 
regular procession to lay wreaths and crowns at the 
statues of France’s Patron Saint, we had to fight for 
it. And it was not with criminals and anarchists that 
we had to fight; it was with the police that the young 
men had to deal, and they were sentenced between 
them to some 10,000 days of imprisonment, getting 
nothing but calumny for their patriotism in perform- 
ing this public duty. Jeanne d’Arc had ranged 
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The Jeanne d’ Arc Celebrations in Paris 


against her the whole constituted authority, all the 
public bodies and all the official forces of the country ! 
Such was the conception of France’s history that was 
held by MM. Falliéres, Briand, Caillaux, and even 
Clémenceau—for it was against M. Clémenceau that 
we had to fight in 1908—1909. The whole world has 
moved on since then. But it is M. Poincaré who must 
be given the credit of having been the first to repudiate 
that party policy which could take account of every- 
thing but France . 

‘But great things have come to pass since those 
days ... That marvellous image of Jeanne d’Arc 
shines farther and farther beyond our frontiers. Her 
statue is on every altar. She is prayed to in every 
tongue; the heroine who saved her country for her 
king has made the name of France honoured, loved, 
revered, all over the world. Even at Genoa in these 
past few days, in that appalling welter of intrigue and 
manoeuvring of the basest interests, there were priests, 
even a considerable and devout and distinguished con- 
gregation who went to attend mass and to hear the 
panegyric of Jeanne d’Arc. That devotion, the 
national value of which was disputed against us by all 
but one of M. Falliéres’ Ministers, has become uni- 
versal. But the devotion to her belongs all the more 
to France for that very reason—and, if I may say so, 
above all to the France of our own immediate time. 
It is our devotion in times of crisis and of trials.’ 

No one could fairly say that this was written in any 
spirit of party exultation. _M. Maurras is the least 
petty of all French publicists, the most generous in 
acknowledging the services rendered to his country by 
his own political opponents. And yet there is no 
doubt that this Jeanne d’Arc festival is largely iden- 
tified with the political propaganda of the Action 
Francaise. _M. Maurras himself, while refraining 
from boasting over the success of the movement of 
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which he is so largely the creator, does not hesitate. 
even in the special issue of his newspaper published 
for distribution at the festival itself, to claim that the 
spirit of Jeanne d’Arc could have nothing in common 
with Republicanism. ‘France,’ he asserts proudly, 
‘is the bulwark of property in Europe against revo- 
lution. The combination of our moral, intellectual 
and material resources would be absolutely irresistible 
if we would only see how they should be organised 
and given their full dynamic force. It is our political 
sense that has failed us and left us a prey to fantastic 
delusions. Who would advise a family which has in- 
herited a vast estate to have it administered by a body 
of lawyers divided into groups .of a dozen or fifteen 
members who would take each other’s place every six 
or seven, or at best every fifteen, months? Yet that 
is exactly the system of government to which we en- 
trust the heritage of France. Jeanne d‘Arc, who re- 
stored the unity of command by the consecration at 
Rheims, would never have understood the methods of 
the Republic. In face of our present evils she would 
have said, with her own good sense: “ You are being 
false to yourselves; do you wonder that God is not 
on your side?”’ 

It was to encourage this understanding of, and de- 
votion to, the hereditary traditions of France, that the 
founders of the Action Francaise first conceived the 
idea of reviving the festival of the Maid of France, 
who ‘saved her country by saving her King.’ And 
the celebrations consequently preserve some tinge of 
their original political character. It was a bad mis- 
take not only in taste, but in tactics, for the editors 
of the Action Francaise to publish as their chief head- 
line on the morning after the festival that the ‘C7i de 
Paris’ is ‘Vive Daudet!’ The introduction of such 
personalities, and above all of the truculent and in- 
describably provocative personality of the Royalist 
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The Jeanne d’ Arc Celebrations in Paris 


député for Paris, can only detract from the national 
solemnity of the festival which the pure idealism of 
M. Maurras has done so much to establish. Such 
personal issues are as much the cause of as the retort 
to the disgusting posters, under the headline, Les 
Cochonneries de M. Daudet, containing a number of 
objectionable passages from his novels, which were 
placarded all over Paris on the day before the pro- 
cession was to take place. They provide, moreover, 
some sort of basis for the savage criticisms of the 
festival which appeared in all the anticlerical papers 
on the day itself. Even though it is true that not one 
of the avowedly anticlerical papers, except the 
Oeuvre, has a daily circulation comparable with that 
of the principal daily papers. of Paris, M. Daudet’s 
virulent abuse and persistent personal vilifications 
would do nothing but harm to any cause. 

It is necessary to dwell upon these sordid side- 
issues of the Jeanne d’Arc celebrations in their present 
form, because it is so easy to construe from the 
French press a picture which would entirely discredit 
the festival and misrepresent it as being no more than 
a piece of royalist propaganda, It was, in fact, this 
year something vastly more impressive than a party 
demonstration ; even when one makes every allowance 
for the fact that an extremely large section of all the 
best vigour and enthusiasm and generosity of the 
young generation in France has been won over by M. 
Maurras to the doctrines of royalism—however vague 
may be their conception as to what form a royalist 
reaction could take. 

No one who saw the procession itself could have 
regarded it as being a party demonstration. Only 
extraordinarily good organisation could have got to- 
gether such a miscellaneous collection of young men 
and women in contingents from every patriotic society 
and movement in Paris. It led off with the band of 
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the 24th Regiment of Infantry, which was followed 
immediately by detachments from various associations 
of ex-Service men. Behind them came contingent 
after contingent from the colleges and schools of 
Paris. All the big Catholic schools were, of course, 
represented, but even taken together, they were no 
more than a section of the whole. All the important 
faculties in the University were represented, all the 
technical colleges, like the Mining Institute or the 
School of Dentistry or the School of Aviation; while 
behind them came groups of students from every 
lycée or private school of any standing in Paris. 
Behind them again came the Catholic associations and 
charitable organisations, then a group of miscellaneous 
societies like the Bretons de Paris or the Scouts de 
France, and behind them again the patriotic organisa- 
tions and the massed contingents of the Action Fran- 
caise itself. It was an immensely impressive demon- 
stration, with a wreath at the head of every detach- 
ment of between twenty and fifty persons, while nearly 
every detachment carried some sort of banner or stan- 
dard, so that the streets were one long succession of 
advancing flags and colours for several miles of route. 

But it was ‘essentially and above all a Catholic de- 
monstration; and the most symbolic figure in the 
whole proceedings was Cardinal Dubois, wearing his 
scarlet robes, as he sat on his throne in the open air 
overlooking the procession as it filed past the charm- 
ing old statue of Jeanne d’Arc which stands in the 
square in front of the vast church of St. Augustin. 
His presence alone lifted the whole demonstration far 
above the level of party politics, and set one wonder- 
ing how far this magnificently imposing display of 
popular enthusiasm was really representative of 
modern France. Does it in fact mean that France 
is swinging back fast to the old Catholic tradition, and 
that it realises its own future to be inseparably linked 
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up with the future of Catholicism in Europe, if not 
with the restoration of the vanished royal house of 
France? 

No one can do more than conjecture an answer to 
that question. But at least it cannot be denied that 
only ten years ago the organisers of the Jeanne d’Arc 
festival were still fighting for the right to hold this 
procession in the streets at all. The Government of 
France has not only moved forward from violent oppo- 
sition to the festival to passive acquiescence; it now 
takes an active part in the festival itself. The Presi- 
dent now sends his own official representatives to the 
Rue de Rivoli to lay a wreath at the feet of the Maid 
of Orleans. That in itself is wonderful enough. 
But is it more wonderful than the fact that St. Jeanne 
counts to-day among her most devout adherents men 
like M. Maurras himself, who are avowedly not be- 
lievers in the Catholic Church, but who see nq hope 
for the salvation of their country except by a deliber- 
ate resumption of the Catholic tradition? Again and 
again, day after day, M. Maurras talks in the Action 
Francaise—and his sincerity is beyond all question— 
of ‘Latinity and Catholicism’ as being synonymous 
with the national tradition of France, to the restora- 
tion of which he has devoted all his genius as a poli- 
tical journalist, which has perhaps not been equalled 
since the days of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

And the ideas of M. Maurras, participating thus in 
the devotion to a girl saint canonised by a Church to 
which he does not offer his personal allegiance, may 
be those of many others who, like him, have come to 
believe, and especially since the war, that France can 
never hope for salvation until she becomes Catholic 
again. ‘What a demonstration of religious majesty !” 
he wrote on the morning after the procession, ‘ what a 
manifestation of national will. Is it indeed, as Vesins 
said to me as we walked together in it, the beginning 
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of a new crusade? The political confidence with 
which yesterday’s demonstration inspired us,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘cannot make us forget that other great lesson 
of yesterday, the incomparably magnificent develop- 
ment and growth of the religious organisation of 
Paris. We no longer find ourselves saying that there 
is a Catholic revival. We have now to record the 
giant strides which it is making, In this great city, 
with all its working-class population, its artisans, its 
industries, its commerce, its intellectual and its con- 
templative life, which is tending so fast towards a re- 
sumption of its former place as the Metropolis of the 
West, these conquests by the traditional religion of the 
country in the highest spheres of its social life, of its 
teaching institutions, of its business activity, show a 
state of things that gives little scope to anarchy and 
revolution.’ 
Denis Gwynn. 
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THE COALFIELDS FOR A HOLIDAY 


T is odd how shy people are of seeking a real 
change when they take a holiday. The city 
man, who plays golf in the suburbs every week-end 
throughout the rest of the year, can think of no better 
change than to play the same game by the sea-side 
in his August vacation. The middle-class villager 
usually departs for another village; the doctor takes 
a locum; the town-dweller from North or South 
makes a straight line for some London-by-the-sea; 
the nurse stays with another nurse; and people in 
general choose a country, near or far, that is only a 
glorified repetition of the countryside with which they 
are familiar. Conscious at last of the lack of imagi- 
nation hitherto displayed in my own holidays, I deter- 
mined to go to a Yorkshire coal-field, not that I might 
spend my time underground, for I had already visited 
the tube railways in London, but to see the country- 
side in which the smaller coal-fields lie and to make 
acquaintance with their inhabitants. 

I know the corn-fields and the hay-fields, the 
Downs, the Cotswolds, the Cornish coast and the 
moors, so it seemed well to visit the coal-fields, the 
romantic spots of industrial England, wherein the 
smaller pits are buried. I avoided the larger mining 
districts, with their acres of glum houses, because it 
was the miners’ countryside that I desired to see. 
Staying with a friend who has to drive about the 
country for his work, I was left with an hour or so to 
spare in more than one mining village. The streets 
of smoke-stained houses, solidly built of stone, were 
full of men, women and children, loitering in conver- 
sation, or playing in grimy frocks. But the sunshine 
made merry a scene that a wet day or a clouded sky 
might have depressed. Beyond a stray cart or a 
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casual motor-car, there was no wheeled traffic in the 
quiet, but crowded, streets. The streets were full, 
since the houses are cramped and uninviting; even 
a place in which to stretch a line of washing, let alone 
a garden, was invisible. The back streets and alleys 
were beflagged with men’s shirts and women’s petti- 
coats; a small mangle was being turned in the open, 
and lines of washing often ran across the roads as if 
Lord Leverhulme himself were being expected. 
Every Monday this official reception is prepared. 
Following the index of a single tall chimney, I soon 
arrived at a huge, slate-coloured slag-heap, which lay 
like a great sow beside the pit. It was a quaint con- 
trast to see the soft, black smoke rolling away from 
the top of the chimney, with the slaty slag-heap along- 
side, and at its foot the women weeding, while a 
plough drove backward and forward on the very rim 
of the mine. I climbed next a neighbouring hill 
from which the landscape opened like a fan in dale 
and hillock. Except for the dotted chimneys, rising 
like straight red pine-stems here and there, and the 
sombre trunks of the trees, the view was sylvan and 
pleasing. The country was as nature and history 
have left it save for these excrescences, the excreta 
shall we say, of industrial life. The intruding chim- 
neys only emphasized the agricultural scene. Butter- 
cups, daisies, the young green corn, the leafy trees 
(occasionally, but only occasionally, killed by smoke). 
repeated with minor differences the fat and sleepy 
scenery of the shires. The general colour was more 
subdued than it is anywhere south of Leicester; there 
were no white walls and no white dust, but on the 
whole there was very little with which to quarrel. 
Indeed, the South might seem a trifle spick and span, 
as if over-gilded, to people bred in the clouded colour 
of these Yorkshire vales. It was clear, at any rate. 
that if the smoke nuisance were intelligently tackled 
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{and the nuisance is gratuitous and unnecessary), or 
even if the laws regulating smoke were not allowed to 
remain a dead-letter, a coal-mine need be no blot upon 
the landscape. This was proved by my friend’s re- 
minder that the German Sheffield is a beauty-spot in 
that methodical country. 

As it was, in the differences to which I have alluded 
I found a pleasant stimulation that gave an added 
savour to the landscape, made its appeal to the eye a 
real change, and a visit within its borders a fresh 
experience. These new surroundings led me to seek 
an introduction to the inhabitants. 

This was easily accomplished, since half-a-dozen 
men, mostly miners, were coming to tea on the follow- 
ing Sunday. They were to amuse themselves with 
the result of an examination in English composition, 
for which they had voluntarily entered. Before their 
arrival at the house I seized the opportunity to read 
their papers. Socialists to a man, they chose for the 
subjects of their essays either economic topics or some 
personal experience from their own lives. One’s 
sympathies were drawn to the writers, so eager were 
they to learn, so anxious to master the difficulties of 
verbal self-expression, so transparently human. The 
essays as a rule were vehemently expressed, like the 
wavering movements of a young child who has not yet 
fully acquired the control of his arms and legs. The 
ideas and the language sometimes sprawled in the 
attempt to fit each other; but, except for negligible 
differences, easily explained by differences of up- 
bringing, their writings resembled those of under- 
graduates attempting to co-ordinate imperfectly 
digested impressions in words. 

To listen to open-air speakers is the favourite Sun- 
day occupation, and here and there I seemed to trace 
the stylistic influence of this out-of-door oratory. The 
more competent writers wrote at least as fluently as 
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most journalists: that is to say, they appealed to the 
mind, never to the ear, to the understanding too much, 
to the sense of rhythm too little. The less competent 
expressed their feelings and desires in words, that 
halted indeed sometimes, but awoke responsive sym- 
pathies in the reader. How little formal education 
matters, one reflected. All assimilated knowledge is 
self-taught. Writing is a gift which the Muse of 
letters often bestows upon unsophisticated people. 
Indeed, education sophisticates all who are not strong 
enough to keep her in her proper place; and conver- 
sation with my fellow-guests proved, if proof were 
needed, that the quality of a man’s mind is alone 
important, and that range of information and acquired 
facility of expression may be as much a hindrance as 
a help. These miners were not a type; they were 
not, except in voice, conspicuously north-countrymen, 
or even miners. They were, like you and me, shy 
souls, vaguely ill at ease with the world, and reposing 
on their favourite prescription for its improvement, as 
you and I cling to our religion, our ambitions, or the 
conventional acceptance of things. 

In this they resembled their countryside. As that 
was rural and traditional wherever the grubbing for 
coal had not disturbed it, so these miners were 
friendly and familiar Englishmen wherever mining 
had not touched their characters and opinions; and 
where it had, their kinship with the rest of us was only 
emphasised. One had but to look beyond the differ- 
ence of landscape and human occupation to discover 
the fellow of the southern man in field or office or 
market-town; to know oneself at home, but more 
aware than usual of English scene and character, by 
reason of a change in the details that whetted memory 
and appetite, and made a stay among them and their 
surroundings a holiday unlike all holidays before. 

OsserT BurDETT. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF NORTH-EAST ULSTER 


HERE is something impertinent and objection- 

able in the action of one who sits down to write 
of Ireland on the strength of a week’s visit. The 
Irish people are becoming used to trippers from Eng- 
land and elsewhere who come in order to collect 
impressions and hand out ready-made solutions to 
problems that have baffled the Irish themselves for 
ages. These impressions of mine then are set down 
in a mood of diffidence, with full apologies to the 
hospitable people who treated me with so much 
patient kindness and with a confident assurance that 
they will know how to measure the worth of my words 
and to winnow the grain of wisdom from a mass of 
folly. 

Making my way from the train to the boat in a some- 
what dazed condition after an all-night journey, it 
came as a surprise to see people turning out their 
portmanteaux under the irreverent gaze of a Customs 
official. I did not realize the reason for this until a 
Customs officer asked me if I had any arms and am- 
munition. ‘ Two arms, but no ammunition,’ was a 
truthful reply; but 5 a.m. is an unseasonable time 
for feeble jokes, and I was obliged to display the 
contents of my bag, and enjoyed the mild wonder of 
the official while he examined my Dominican habit and 
a conspicuously large pair of rosary beads. These 
were considered innocuous, and I was allowed to go 
on my way—not exactly rejoicing, for this little drama 
had reminded me that I was going to a disturbed area 
in Ireland. 

The first glimpse of Ireland after a long absence 
is always soul stirring. A great sweep of hills of the 
freshest green, picked out here and there by darker 
patches of woodland and the still darker squares of 
ploughland, dotted with glistening white farmhouses 
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and cottages, and all lit up by the golden glow of 
dawn, make a perfect natural mosaic, bewitching yet 
soothing to the eyes. It is fascinating to watch so 
gay a panorama, to see the sunshine pass rapidly 
down a hill like a wave, or chase the shadows across 
a meadow. Perhaps it is only affectionate associa- 
tion that makes one see something special in an Irish 
scene. There always seems to be an elfin element in 
her landscapes, something that is not exactly sky nor 
yet earth—a sort of unreal middle world hung be- 
twixt and between. It is just the scene that an 
imaginative folk would people with fairies. 


But the vision of fairyland vanished, and I came 
down with a bump to a very vulgar earth when I 
entered a railway carriage. Chalked all over the 
ceiling and the backs of the seats was the fanatical 
Ulster war-cry: ‘To Hell with the Pope,’ with varia- 
tions upon the same. Some one had also helped to 
deface the once white ceiling with the counter-blast : 
* Hell roast Carson.’ 


At first sight the mere visitor, if he were unwary 
enough to draw inferences from such slender data, 
might conclude that here were evidences of two oppos- 
ing factions hating one another frantically, and both 
equally blameworthy. This view is apparently held by 
many honest people in this country, namely, that the 
troubles in north-east Ulster are the fault of Pro- 
testants and Catholics alike, that it is six of one 
and _ half-a-dozen of the other in an irreconcilable 
quarrel—and there are some people who think 
they are being very magnanimous and stretching 
a point in favour of the Catholics when they voice 
this opinion. This opinion, however sincere it may 
be in certain cases, is, I maintain, untrue. Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, writing in The Sunday Times last year, 
deeply deplored the fighting in Belfast. He said 
that it only showed that one of the main difficulties 
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Impressions of North-East Ulster 


in the Irish problem ‘is that Irishmen will fight among 
themselves.” That is the sort of superficial statement 
that wins a ready acceptance because it seems true 
to those who have not the means of having the facts 
set before them. I propose to set forth a few facts 
which are verifiable by any honest inquirer. They are 
facts that, in justice to the Catholics of Ulster, should 
be known by their fellow Catholics in England. 

The first fact to note is the mentality of the Orange- 
man. He is a member of a strange Society’ whose 
outstanding feature is its implacable hatred of the 
Catholic Church. He is the lineal descendant of the 
Peep-of-Day Boys, a body formed in 1795 for the 
purpose of driving the Catholics out of the county of 
Armagh. The Orangeman’s philosophy of life may 
be illustrated by the following incidents. An Eng- 
lish lady of my acquaintance arrived on her first visit 
to Belfast on a Sunday morning. Being a good 
Catholic and anxious to hear Mass, she innocently 
asked the first man she met if he could please tell 
her where she could find a Catholic Church. He 
answered, ‘ Go to hell, and you'll find one there.’ 

A rationalist lecturer came to Belfast, and in the 
course of a speech in which he propounded the usual 
dreary doctrine of negation he told his hearers that 
of course immortality was a myth, there was no future 
life. Heaven and hell were non-existent. A man 
conscious of wrong-doing carried his own hell about 
with him; and virtue was its own reward, &c., &c. 
This was a sad blow to at least one Orangeman, who 
asked, when the time came for questions, ‘ If there’s 
no hell, Mister, what are we to do with the Pope?’ 

Another Orangeman in a fit of impious fervour 
wrecked a Catholic repository, and played havoc with 
statues and crucifixes. He was brought before a 


‘Cf. What is Orangeism, by G. Elliot Anstruther; The Oath 
of the Early Orangemen, by Fr. A. Coleman, O.P. (Irish 
Bulletin, Nov., 1920). 
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magistrate and reprimanded. He was asked: didn’t 
he realize that, however much he disagreed with their 
beliefs, he ought at least not to outrage the religion 
of his fellow critizens? He replied that he did not 
object to religion, but he did object to bigotry. 

A member of the Northern Parliament in a speech 
recently protested that Viscount FitzAlan had, when 
he took his oath of allegiance in Ireland, done so on 
the Douay Bible, thereby proving that ‘in his heart 
of hearts he was a staunch Roman Catholic.’ 

One wonders sometimes whether the Orangeman is 
entirely responsible for his distorted temper of mind, 
which is often the result of careful indoctrination 
from childhood. Those men certainly are responsible 
and blameworthy who work him up into a frenzy of 
hate and use him as a too willing tool to further their 
political ends. 

Such a deliberate stirring up of strife took place as 
far back as July 21st, 1920, when the shipyard workers 
of Belfast were harangued and informed that the 
Catholics had all the work while those who had fought 
in the war were unemployed. The result of this was 
that over eight thousand Catholics, many of them ex- 
service men, were driven from the shipyards and 
rendered workless. The Times, The Morning Post, 
and other English papers admitted on July 22nd, 
1920, that the riots were organized at a meeting of 
Unionists, and began by unprovoked attacks by 
Orange workers upon Nationalists. 

Since then the fury has raged ceaselessly. There 
was scarcely a lull even during the truce that pre- 
ceded the Treaty negotiations, and the reign of 
anarchy reached its height at the end of May. Every 
day brings its list of sickening horrors, some of them 
almost incredible in their savagery. For instance, 
the case of John O’Hare, of Thompson Street, 
Belfast, is appalling in its brutality. He was literally 

kicked to death, his head and body beaten out of 
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recognition. When he asked in moans for a drink of 
water, one of his murderers said: ‘I'll give you a 
drink,’ and lifting up the maimed body of O’Hare, 
threw him over the bridge into the River Lagan forty 
feet below. I was told that ‘Specials’ (the police 
who are paid £4 a week out of the pockets of the 
British taxpayers) watched this atrocity without inter- 
fering. 

Day by day the insane campaign goes on. So 
that Cardinal Logue is able to say: ‘“ This state of 
things is very lamentable, and there seems to be a 
curse falling upon our people. There is one portion 
of Ireland from which Catholics are flying. The 
question troubling any serious man is how provision 
can be made for these refugees. This is a state of 
things which exists in no other part of the world 
except Turkey.” His Eminence wished, he said, that 
the commission which was to investigate the massacres 
by the Turks would break its journey in the North of 
Ireland, where they would find a state of things quite 
as bad.’—The Tablet, June 10, 1922. These words 
of the Cardinal, whose venerable age and high posi- 
tion should place him above the suspicion of political 
passion, are worthy of consideration. 

Here we have a calamitous state of affairs, an or- 
ganized campaign against one section of the people. 
What is the motive behind it all? It is claimed in 
some quarters that the Pogrom is a drastic attempt to 
solve the Ulster difficulty by driving all the Catholics 
from the Six Counties in order to create what is called 
a homogeneous Ulster. 

The action of the Belfast Government and its 
officials lends colour to this accusation. Not only does 
it not show any inclination to put down murder (and 
one would have thought that out of a sum total of 420 
murders some one would be brought to justice), but 
it even countenances and foments the wicked strife. 
Sir James Craig, Premier of the Belfast Government, 
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when speaking at the unfurling of a Union Jack at 
Queen’s Island Shipyard, Belfast, uttered these very 
sinister words—to the men, be it noted, who had re- 
fused to work side by side with Catholics: ‘I think 
it is only fair, then, that I should be asked a question 
in return, and it is: Do I approve of the action you 
boys have taken in the past? I say: Yes.’ 

When responsible Ministers, the official law-givers 
and guardians of the people, can speak in that reckless 
way it is no wonder that law and order collapse and 
general anarchy prevails. Catholics in many cases 
have resorted to desperate expedients. Finding 
themselves unprotected they have often taken the law 
into their own hands. But they labour under many 
disadvantages. They are a minority: they are for- 
bidden to bear arms, whereas the ‘loyal’ Orangeman 
may obtain a rifle, ammunition and pay by signing on 
as a ‘ Special’ (according to the Craig-Collins pact 
the Special Constabulary was to have been formed of 
a proportionate number of Catholics; but this has 
never been done). There is the further handicap—a 
considerable one for those who have consciences—of a 
faith which condemns reprisals and revenge. Still, 
Catholics have countered crime with crime: they have 
been responsible for shootings and burnings. We do 
not defend their action. We can only ask ourselves 
whether, if we were homeless, defenceless, and on the 
verge of starvation, and living in that atmosphere of 
passion, we should be more heroically patient than 
these desperate men. It cannot be denied that the 
action of the Republican extremists on the Six 
Counties’ Border has added more fuel to the Belfast 
flame of fury, and the Republicans are playing just 
the game that gives every excuse to the Ulstermen to 
continue their hideous campaign. 

To find one’s self in this atmosphere of strife was a 
new and horrible experience. One’s experiences of 
fear and agony during the war were ghastly enough, 
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but there at least one did know who were friends and 
who were foes. Behind all this strife, in it but not of 
it, is the main bulk of the people of north-east Ireland, 
longing for peace almost more than anything else. 
One’s heart goes out to them. They are all nerve- 
racked and distraught from living, as it were, on the 
brink of a volcano, no one knowing whose turn it will 
be next and where the sentence of death will fall to- 
morrow. Where I was staying we used to go to bed 
at night prepared for a speedy rising in case of dis- 
turbance, much in the same uneasy state of mind that 
Londoners knew so well during the air-raids. 

The popular view in the Six Counties among people 
who are more concerned about peace than political 
advantage is that all these savage murders and burn- 
ings could be stopped by very simple means. The 
bulk of the Catholics and the moderate Protestants 
(all Protestants are not necessarily Orangemen) would 
welcome the temporary handing over of the adminis- 
tration, at least of Belfast, to the military. Martial 
law has not always been either successful or popular 
in Ireland, and it has rarely been applied in Belfast. 
But provided a non-political soldier, neutral as 
regards the two contending factions, were put in com- 
mand, and provided that reasonable care were taken 
in the choosing of regiments, martial law should bring 
an end to the horrors in Belfast. The murders would 
cease when the murderers found that they could no 
longer kill with impunity. Peaceful citizens would 
feel they had security and protection, and in a short 
time anarchy would die down. This is the only solu- 
tion that I heard put forward. The only other solu- 
tion seems to be to carry on the present insane regime 
until every Catholic is either killed or driven from 


Belfast. 
BERNARD De zany, O.P. 
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ADDENDUM ON THE RESURRECTION OF 
THE BODY 


HE following lines were, through inadvertence, 

omitted from the text of Fr. Vincent McNabb’s 

article, and should have been inserted on page 73 of 
the May BLACKFRIARS :-— 

II. This manifold witness of the Gospels to the 
resurrection of the body prepares us to see how largely 
the preaching of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
entered into the apologetics of the early Apostles. 

(az) St. Peter’s first defence of the Church before the 
people boldly said (Acts iii, 15): ‘ But the Author of 
Life you killed; Whom God raised from the dead, of 
which we are witnesses.’ 

(4) St. Peter’s first official defence before the High 
Priest repeated this doctrine (Acts iv. 10): ‘Be it 
known to you all and to all the people of Israel, that 
by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom you crucified, Whom God hath raised from the 
dead, even by Him this man standeth here before you 
whole.’ 

(c) The first official apologetic to the Gentile world 
in the person of Cornelius is but a repetition of the 
resurrection formula (Acts x, 39—43): ‘ We are wit- 
nesses of all things that He did in the land of the 
Jews and in Jerusalem, Whom they killed hanging 
him upon a tree. Him God raised up the third day, 
and gave Him to be made manifest, not to all the 
people, but to witnesses pre-ordained by God, even to 
us, who did eat and drink with Him after He rose 
again from the dead.’ 

(d) St. Paul’s apostolic sermon at Antioch in Pisidia 
follows the lines of St. Peter’s discourse at least in 
the matter of the Resurrection (Acts xiii, 30): ‘God 
raised Him up from the dead the third day. 31. Who 
was seen for many days. ... 34. And to show that 
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He raised Him up from the dead not to return any 
more to corruption.’ 

(e) But when St. Paul stood at Athens before the 
Areopagus, the spirit of Greek philosophy was dead 
when it could be said of the kinsmen of Plato and 
Aristotle (Acts xvii, 31): “God hath appointed a day 
wherein He will judge the world in equity by the 
man whom He hath appointed giving faith to all, by 
raising Him up from the dead. 32. And when they 
had heard of the resurrection of the dead, some indeed 
mocked; but others said: We will hear thee again 
concerning this matter.’ 

No wonder that henceforth no little of St. Paul’s 
zeal and genius was to be taken up in proving Jesus 
Christ’s resurrection from the tomb as the fact of the 
resurrection of the dead. 

(7) The Pharisee-Saducee dispute on the resurrec- 
tion of the dead finally sent him a prisoner to Rome 
(Acts xxiii, 6; xxiv, 15; Xxvi, I—32). 

Thus the discussion opened by the Greek news- 
seekers of Athens had its re-echo in the long philoso- 
phical appeal to the Greek mind of Corinth (I Cor. xv). 








REVIEWS 


St. THomas Agurnas: Des Moeurs Divines. Traduction 
Nouvelle par R. Maritain. (Librairie de 1’Art Catholique, 
Paris.) 


This little book, little only in size but really great in value and 
importance, is a French translation of one of the lesser works 
usually attributed to St. Thomas Aquinas. Even if the opus- 
culum De Mortbus Divinis is not actually from the hand of St. 
Thomas, it nevertheless is a faithful interpretation of his teach- 
ing and in its nobility of doctrine and ingenuity of expression is 
not unworthy of his great name. 

The book is a commentary on the words of our Lord: ‘ Be 
ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect’ (Matth. v, 48). 
It contrasts the ways of God with the ways of men, and exhorts 
men to imitate God and according to their power to become 
doers of the works of God. Though written so long ago, it 
should prove of unusual freshness and originality to men of 
these days, so spiritually destitute and so far removed from the 
kind ways of God. 

B.D. 


Tue Mercy or Atian. By Hilaire Belloc. (Chatto & Windus. 
7/6 net.) 


This book is a welcome reminder that Mr. Belloc’s imagina- 
tion can still take a holiday and indulge both himself and his 
readers with the exuberant narrative play that inspired several 
of his earlier and most popular books. It is the first time, 
I think, that he has set his scene in the East; and the tales 
are strung together with the loose unity familiar to readers 
of the Arabian Nights. 

The hero is a merchant, Mahmoud, so enormously wealthy, 
that his lightest smile or sigh would set all the markets in the 
East in a flutter. Mahmoud’s brother is a poor surgeon with 
seven sons. Weary of the merchant’s daily assertion that he 
would leave the surgeon no wealth of any kind, the poor man 
begs his brother at least to place his experience at the disposal 
of the seven boys. So, at the hour of public executions, they 
sit before their wealthy uncle, and hear from him day by day 
a chapter of his strange career. 

The ups and downs of this are narrated in fourteen stories, 
wherein the merchant shows how the mercy of Allah enabled 
him to proceed from vulgar theft to financial scoups so exalted 
as to load their author with wealth and honour. To make 
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these chicaneries credible the character of Mahmoud is firmly 
drawn; and from first to last there is no defect of weakness 
in his operations or his narrative. Mahmoud is a man of 
simple mould, whose ideals are limited to the worship of 
wealth. Its pursuit is his sole preoccupation. When he out- 
wits a rival his conscience approves, when he is met by a 
duplicity greater than his own his conscience smites him. The 
Christian notions of honour, good faith or generosity have 
never come within the purview of his soul, and the art of the 
book consists in depicting this simple psychology. So far as 
one may judge, Mahmoud never lapses from his standard of 
conduct, never, even by a phrase, departs from his point of 
view. He is exquisitely drawn. The tales vary a little. The 
best, I think, is called ‘The Bridge’; the least good is called 
‘The Lawyers,’ where, for once, extravagance spoils the 
picture. Mr. Belloc has never done better. If a knowledge of 
finance adds much to the pleasure of the reading, and Mr. 
Belloc seems to have the subject at his fingers’ ends, yet the 
tales can be enjoyed for their own sake. Our financial 
Calibans dismiss the book as satire, but who can doubt that 
a subtle portrait of Caliban would necessarily seem a satire 
to the monster who needs the screen of conventional ideals in 
order to mask his contempt for them? The book would 
illuminate many a treatise of polite political economy; and it 
is one of the ironies of art that it will be more enjoyed in the 
nursery than by members of the Stock Exchange. It is a 
superb performance, wherein knowledge, imagination, and 
the gift of narrative equally contribute to our enjoyment. 
O. 


ANGLIcANISM. By Herbert Hensley Henson, Bishop of Dur- 
ham. (Macmillan and Co., pp. 267. 8/6 net.) 


Those who are anxious to sponsor the movement towards 
the Reunion of Christendom may well be at a loss in placing 
this plain-spoken book of the Bishop of Durham. A certain 
frankness of utterance argues such a desire for truth that we 
look on Bishop Henson’s book as towards peace. We have 
seldom met a more effective and condensed defence of the 
‘ Apostolice Cure’ than that of the Bishop. He says :— 

‘If intention can fairly be inferred from official action, 
then the English Reformers who carefully removed from 
the existing rites of Ordination and Consecration all the 
significant phrases and ceremonies which had implied the 
medieval conceptions of priesthood and sacrifice could not 
have intended to perpetuate either; and if these concep- 
tions be indeed, as the Romans maintain, integral to a 
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rite then there cannot be any such agreement between 
the Churches of England and Rome on the main question 
as the Archbishops in their Answer implicitly assumed, 
and the substantial justice of the Pope’s decision cannot 
be successfully disputed, although, as the Archbishops 
showed, his arguments in some points lay open to 
damaging criticism.’ (p. 155.) 

His Lordship’s point of view may be seen in the last page 
of these lectures delivered at Upsala by the invitation of the 
Church of Sweden :— 

‘ Two interpretations of Anglican Christianity are before 
the world. The one represents the Reformation as a 
lamentable irrelevance injected disastrously into the eccle- 
siastical system of Western Christendom . . . and claims 
that Anglicanism (has)... its true affinity with the 
unreformed Churches. The other accepts the Reformation 
as a critical phase in the development of Christ’s religion, 
and regards Anglicanism as properly continuous... . 
a version therefore of the Protestant religion, having its 
true affinity with the Reformed Churches. . . . The latter 
interpretation appears to me to be required by the 
Anglican formularies, and to be alone congruous with the 
History of Anglicanism. I think also that only as a 
version of the Protestant religion has Anglicanism any 
raison d’étre or any spiritual future.’ 
This frankness of one who claims to sit in the chair of S. 
Cuthbert makes for Reunion; if not of the Church of England 
at least of those members of the Church of England who 
reject their alleged kinship with ‘the Protestant religion.’ 
This Protestant religion, with which they are in full com- 
munion, is in their opinion a heresy. But sooner or later they 
will not only see but will realise that communion with heresy 
is not a catholic principle. In that day things will happen. - 
V. Mc. N. 


AraBic THOUGHT AND ITs PLace in History. By Dr. Lacy 
O’Leary, D.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
pp. 320. 10/6 net.) 

The brethren of St. Thomas Aquinas are under so heavy a 
debt to Arabic masters of their Master that they willingly 
praise this book. 

Its defects are those, not of the author, but of the editor. 
There is no Index. Perhaps in these days of castly paper and 
printing we could have borne the lack of an Index if the editor 
had not given us twenty-five almost-bare pages of a chrono- 
logical table ! 
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Tue TuHeory or Minp as Pure Act. By Giovanni Gentili; 
translated by H. Wildon Carr, D.Litt. (Macmillan and 
Co., London, 1922; pp. 27 and 277.) 

When the present reviewer undertook to review this book 
he thought that he had to deal with philosophy, but if this 
is philosophy, then philosophy ceases for him to have either 
meaning or purpose. Here is a typical sentence :-— 

‘And yet, because not thinkable, the thing is thought: 
the thinking is the thing’s very unthinkability. It is not 
in itself unthinkable beyond the sphere of our thinking ; 
but we think it as not thinkable. In its unthinkability it is 
posited by thought, or better still, it is as unthinkable that 
it is posited.’ 

Or still better, one might add, give up trying to think alto- 
gether if this is what thinking leads one to. One thing alone 
has become clear to me after a long perusal of Professor 
Gentili’s book, and that is the reason why so many of our 
thinkers to-day are becoming pragmatists. The strain of 
trying to think what is unthinkable drives one to despair, and 
it is refreshing to get back to a philosophy which does not 
treat mind as a pure act of incoherent thinking, but admits a 
reality which mind seeks to know, and, in knowing, to adapt 
to its own purposes. 

The one question I have been asking myself as I read this 
book is a simple one: whose mind is the author theorising 
about? The answer still escapes me. Professor Gentili 
assures us that we cannot conceive idea except as thought in 
act; whence he infers that there cannot be anything outside 
idea, such as matter, or nature, or becoming, or a Kantian 
manifold arising from a ding an sich. The ‘1’ must generate 
the ‘not-I.’ If he is talking about the ultimate ‘I,’ God’s 
personality, God’s thought, there is a sense in which these 
statements are true: the universe is the product of God’s 
active thought, and is in God in more senses than one. But 
it does not follow that it is not a real product, other than 
God; or that it is the only possible product, the only possible 
system of thought which God could have caused to be realised ; 
or that its realisation, its evolution, is the evolution of God. 
It is the evolution of divine thought, if you will; but of 
thought which has been posited by God over against Himself, 
which has thus been made other than God, and is a genuine 
existent potentiality progressively realised, but not yet fully 
realised. 

At times Professor Gentili seems to admit this divine trans- 
cendence, for he says of ‘ Life,’ which is ‘ mind’s reality,’ that 
‘it lives within nature without being absorbed in it, and with- 
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out even itself becoming it; moreover, it always keeps its own 
infinity or unity, without which even nature with its multi- 
plicity, that is, with space and time, would be dissolved.’ 
He claims that ‘ idealism reconciles all distinctions, but does 
not, like mysticism, cancel them,’ and ‘ that it affirms the finite 
no less resolutely than it affirms the infinite, difference no less 
than identity.’ He hopes that no one who has followed his 
argument will think that he has committed the old idealist 
crime of suppressing the distinction between the knowing sub- 
ject and the object of its knowledge. He hasn’t, but he has 
committed the worse crime of suppressing the distinction of 
knowing subjects one from the other, just as Lord Haldane 
seems to do, and as does Benedetto Croce. The ‘ absolute 
‘*]” is the ‘‘ 1’? which each of us realizes in every pulsation 
of our spiritual existence.’ It is this ‘I,’ this one and only 
‘I,’ that makes reality, in the course of its mental evolution. 
There is no such thing as past history: history lives only in 
the knowledge of it, in the act by which evolving mind 
makes it. 

The satire of the Pragmatist has driven the idealist from 
the static position of the pure intellectualist. He is retreating 
from the Parmenides line, and, being himself in motion, cannot 
but admit motion in the universe. Where shall he put it? 
Forgetful that he has conceded a nature which is not absorbed 
in the reality of thought, but is made by it, mindful only of 
his inveterate Monism, he puts motion in his Absolute, and 
identifies our thought with its. He has thought the unthink- 
able, and does not realise yet the contradiction. Many of us 
were convinced long ago by Mr. Bradley that the Absolute 
could not be of any great service; but a moving Absolute!!! 
Whither does it move, and why? That we should move is 
intelligible, for we are finite, yet endowed with a potentiality 
that ever stretches beyond our finite experience. But if that 
toward which we move be itself in motion, God help us. Of 
little use is it to tell us that we move with this fleeting 
Absolute, for in the first place we very obviously do not, and, 
in the second place, if everything moves together, if there be 
neither absolute nor relative motion, motion can have neither 
meaning nor direction. Or may be we and this elusive Absolute 
are moving in all directions at once, and like Idealism itself, 
shall soon be burst asunder. 

There is much acute criticism in the book, which will repay 
study, and the translator is to be most heartily congratulated 
on the remarkable skill he has displayed in treating so abstruse 
and unthinkable a subject. 

L.J.W. 
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PAGES FROM THE Past. By John Ayscough. (London: Long- 
mans, 1922. 7/6 net.) 


A sequel is rarely very satisfactory, and the present instance 
offers no exception to the rule. In that early volume of 
reminiscences under the veil of fiction, The Gracechurch 
Papers, John Ayscough gave us a masterpiece almost as 
exquisite as Cranford and oft-times even reminding us of Jane 
Austin at her best. The work under review is very different. 

The writer’s professed object is to give illustrations of dif- 
ferences between the world as he first knew it, and the world 
of today. He interlards these illustrations with a number of 
anecdotes that have too frequently done duty before, some 
rather thin recollections of Cardinal Manning, certain literary 
judgments with which many will largely disagree, and much 
miscellaneous historical information of a rather odd kind—as 
a sample of the last we may cite this :— 

‘In our own time there have been in the world, nine 
emperors at once; of Austria, Brazil, China, Delhi, of the 
French, of Germany, of Russia, of Japan, and of Mexico.’ 

Yet Delhi ended with the Indian Mutiny, the second French 
Empire expired as that of Germany was born, while the short- 
lived Mexican one had ceased three or four years previously 
to this. 

The liveliest chapter in the book is devoted to the egregious 
Lady Cardigan, and here we have something really fresh and 
amusing. There is also much about the Empress Eugenie, 
Napoleon, Louise of Stolberg, and Charles XIV of Sweden. 
A hitherto quite unknown fact about the last-named personage 
appears on the very first page, where we are told that the 
Blessed Virgin appeared at Lourdes to Bernadotte (sic)! But 
no doubt the printer will take the blame for this. 

F. R. Bracey. 


Curist THE Lire OF THE Sout. By Abbot Marmion, O.S.B. 
(Sands and Co. 12/6 net.) 


When the Holy Father, Cardinal Mercier, and Cardinal 
Bourne have warmly commended a book, it ill beseems a 
humble reviewer even to add to its praise. But the hope of 
attracting more buyers and readers, and the realisation that 
this is a wonderful book, lead us to give a short account of it. 
Abbot Marmion, by the depth of his thought and learning, 
gets back to the simplicity that is in all great things. Here 
it means going back to Christ Himself. The life of Christ is 
simple, and the imitation of Christ means that we become as 
little children. But schools of spirituality and systems of 
meditation have tended sometimes to make the spiritual life 
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seem complicated. Christ, the Life of the Soul is a corrective 
to such ideas. Christ is the only life of the soul; Christ is 
not one of the means of spiritual life: He is all our spiritual 
life.’ (p. 64.) To make this clear, the author follows those 
saints who are noted for a combination of intellectual brilliance 
and an intimate personal knowledge of Christ: St. Paul, who 
could say, ‘I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me’: St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who heard from the crucifix the words ‘ Bene 
scripsisti de Me, Thoma; quam ergo mercedem accipies? ’ 
To which he answered ‘ Non aliam, Domine, nisi Teipsum ’ 
St. Teresa, who discovered for herself that the sacred 
Humanity of Christ was the door through which we must 
enter if we wish God to discover His high secrets to us. The 
solid simple teaching of this book reminds us somewhat of 
another great Benedictine’s work, Bishop Hedley’s Retreat ; 
and as Cardinal Bourne says in his short preface, ‘ Many will 
rise up to bless the author, as they find in his teaching new 
strength and fresh vigour in their striving after God.’ 

T.W. 


BisHop BARLOW AND ANGLICAN ORDERS: a study of the original 
documents. By Arthur Stapylton Barnes, M.A., pp. 
xvill, 194. (Longmans, Green & Co. 12/6 net.) 

We suspect that this book will prove to be a stimulating, if 
not a conclusive contribution to an old controversy. Were you, 
dear reader, to make an elaborate enquiry into our genealogy— 
supposing that there were any provocation for such an enquiry 
—and to discover that our antecedents were not wholly reput- 
able, we should be interested, and we might even suffer 
humanum aliquid and be a little angry. And were you to do 
so with as much politeness as thoroughness, the offence would 
not be less. Even so, we imagine, this present study, an 
elaborate enquiry into the genealogy, not of an obscure private 
individual, but of a whole Episcopate, and that conducted in a 
manner which for all its suavity is essentially drastic, is bound 
to interest and even to irritate those who are immediately 
concerned. 

Bishop Barlow is admittedly the ancestor of the present 
Anglican Episcopate, for he consecrated Matthew Parker, and 
Archbishop Parker consecrated the Elizabethan bishops, from 
whom the present Episcopate derives. Now, if Bishop Barlow 
himself were no bishop, except in a politico-legal sense, what 
are we to think of his consecration of Matthew Parker and of 
all other consecrations which depend on this? 

It is possible, of course, to reject the doctrinal position 
involved in the matter and to take up with a non-Catholic view 
of what is required for an episcopal consecration. Doubtless 
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many good churchmen would do so, and they therefore can 
view the present argument with unconcern. To them it will 
be a brutum fulmen, and much ado about nothing. But if one 
hold to traditional Catholic doctrine, then the matter is really 
serious. What is to be said? 

In the first place one might elude the main argument with a 
simple ‘transeat.’ Even if Barlow were not a bishop, there 
were others joined with him in the consecration of Archbishop 
Parker, and these by their co-operation—so real and complete 
that they were practically principals—secured the validity of 
the act. This position is carefully studied by the author and 
found wanting; his argument may be left to the appreciation 
of the reader. 

Or, secondly, one might join issue directly with the author 
and assert the fact upon which he throws so much doubt. It is 
notoriously hard to prove a negative, and that is just what he 
has set out to do. He does indeed produce a remarkable mass 
of evidence, all pointing to the same conclusion that Bishop 
Barlow’s consecration was omitted. And some of this evidence 
—we instance especially the apparent tampering with the Patent 
Rolls—is very curious. But, after all, it is indirect evidence, 
based upon silences and lacunae. It might conceivably be 
upset by the discovery of a single good contemporary record, 
supposing such to have ever existed. The author does indeed 
seek to give a positive force to his argument, by a plausible 
theory as to Henry VIII’s ecclesiastical policy at the time of 
Bishop Barlow’s appointment, and by arguing that the records 
which remain (apart from the singular disappearance of so many 
others) show signs of a deliberate purpose, of an attempt to 
‘camouflage’ an awkward matter. But of all this his critic 
may say, as we have seen one such do, that he is content to © 
* smile and pass on.’ 

The fact is that the hypothesis advanced by Monsignor Barnes 
for the explanation of the strange set of facts which he has 
assembled will probably be judged less on its intrinsic merits, 
after a careful study of the intricate argument, than on general 
grounds. And it may be expected that his readers will be in- 
fluenced by their own religious position and outlook. But his 
patient research deserves better than this. He has gone very 
carefully over the ground and collected a striking mass of 
important detail. He has a strong circumstantial case which 
would seem to demand a respectful examination. If you reject 
the hypothesis that he advances—an hypothesis which for all 
its strangeness does certainly explain the facts—you should be 
prepared to produce another and a serious one. 

And, finally, this may be said: Even if you are only mildly 
interested in the question at issue, the book, as a careful study 
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of an historical problem, deserves perusal. From this point 
of view Bishop Barlow may prove quite as enthralling as any 
Man in the Iron Mask. For ourself we may testify that the 
book held our attention from the first page to the last. 

J.M.C. 


THE SumMA TuHeovocica : Part II (Second Part), Q.q. 101—140, 
Literally translated by Fathers of the English Dominican 
Province. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne. P.p. 340. 12/-.) 


This volume completes the treatise on Justice, and includes 
the whole treatise on Fortitude. 

It may be looked at from many points of view. Students of 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics will note often with amazement 
how much the Dumb Ox has added to his beloved Master in 
depth of thought, width of experience, and clearness of expres- 
sion. Subjects which appear in the older work only as hints 
become, under the pen of the pupil, complete ethical studies. 
For example, the treatise on Covetousness (Gr. ¢iAapyvpia— 
Latin avaritia) has not only kept all the sound wisdom of the 
courtier-philosopher of Alexander the Great, but has added the 
experience of a theologian of the Papal Curia. So ethically 
and economically wise is this treatise with its seven Articles 
that we should recommend the Catholic Truth Society to issue 
it as a reprint, if only to provide English economic thinkers 
with an opportunity of discarding the second-best. 

We might even suggest this treatise as a subject for one of 
our theme-thirsty poets. The title and contents of the eighth 
article suggest a mystery-play, ‘ Whether Treachery, Fraud, 
Falsehood, Perjury, Restlessness, Violence, Mercilessness are 
daughters of Covetousness?’ The English Calderon who gave 
us ‘Everyman’ might have translated this article of St. 
Thomas into a second masterpiece. Is there no hope of the 
twentieth century seeing some poet-kinsman of the writer of 
‘ Everyman’ attempting what the Middle-Ages have overlooked. 
A Mystery Play based on this brood of Covetousness might be 
as topical and as immortal as ‘ Hamlet.’ 

Students of the later Latin classics will note how cleverly ail 
the wisdom, and none of the cynicism of Seneca has found its 
way into the treatise on Ingratitude. 

The Mystics will not overlook the treatise on Obedience; or 
wiil overlook it only at peril of their spiritual life. 

V.McN. 


An IntTRopucTION To EccLesiasTicaL Latin. By H. P. V. 
Nunn. (Cambridge Univ. Press. 6/-.) 

It has ceased to be the fashion to decry ecclesiastical Latin as 

a barbarous product of the Dark Ages. The Latin Fathers, the 

Monastic Chroniclers and the Scholastic writers are now 
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admitted as the creators and moulders of a language and a 
literature, and are less frequently regarded as ‘ field preachers ’ 
stammering in a stiff and awkward idiom. De Quincey has 
praised ‘ monk’s Latin’ for its ‘ elliptical rapidity (that rapidity 
which constitutes very much of what is meant by elegance in 
mathematics) its absolute precision, and its simplicity ’—quali- 
ties that make it an ‘algebraic language unrivalied amongst 
human inventions.’ George Saintsbury, who calls it ‘ the court 
language of religion,’ has shown how it can serve as a perfect 
medium of the highest form of poetic art, notably in the Dies 
Irae, that ‘ perfect wedding of sound and sense.’ And now the 
Rev. H. P. V. Nunn has given us, what we have never seen 
before, a handbook and guide to the syntax of Church Latin. 
He has done his work remarkably well. And this book should 
be studied by every priest and cleric who uses the Breviary 
and the Missal as his prayer books. The young Seminarist 
will find it a useful aid in bridging the gulf between ‘ humani- 
ties ’ and ‘ philosophy.’ 

The author adds by way of an appendix several extracts from 
the Latin Fathers, from St. Thomas Aquinas and Thomas 
A’Kempis. His comment that ‘unfortunately there are not 
many editions of the Latin Fathers readily accessible to English 
readers’ should urge some scholar to give us an anthology of 
the cream of the Fathers and Scholastic Doctors. It would 
make an excellent supplementary text-book in those of our 
Catholic Schools that are not too much tied down by the direc- 


tions of Matriculation Boards and Colleges of Preceptors, 
B.D. 


Tue Puppet SHow or Memory. By Maurice Baring. (Heine- 
mann, pp. 457- 21/- net.) 

Have all the readers of BLacKrriars read Mr. Baring’s 
Passing By? We hope so. For now they will be able to see 
that the folks whom they took for creations of his impishly 
ironical wit are no more phantastic than many with whom real 
life, as they call it, has thrown him. Or should we say that 
the world of courts and diplomacy was a puppet show, and 
that some very sophisticated elf pulled and at times laughed 
to entangle the strings that must control the dances and the 
gestures Never mind. If there is comedy in all this book, 
there is tragedy too, or at least the mystery into which the 
days of all of us have been cast. Mr. Baring is not yet 50 
years old; and yet, as he says at the end of the strange 
anecdote with which his book finishes—it was the summer of 
1914—‘ I might have said Incipit vita nova, but I didn’t. I 
didn’t even think it. I was merely conscious of a small cloud 
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on an otherwise stainless sky.’ The Sortes Shakespearianae, 
which twice told him to ‘ Pack and be gone,’ sent him much 
further than from Russia. Into another world he went, out 
of the old Comedy of Errors where he had lived, appreciating it 
as such, we feel sure, scarcely needing his ‘random’ pencil 
to find in Shakespeare not only direction for the immediate 
future, but comment on the too-long past. It seems odd to 
have to say that what strikes us as having changed least, is 
Eton. No one will have a small-boyhood again, such as his 
was. No one will see any more that Oxford or that Cam- 
bridge. Germany and even Paris will never be like those 
related in this book, nor will attachés, we fear, or hope, or any- 
Way expect, throw ink-bottles at one another across cancellarian 
tables quite in the way that he did. Sarah Bernhardt, whose 
limelight, say what we will, defeats the bright sunrises of the 
first part of this book, has become a tradition to us; even—for 
she has insisted on reappearing—a myth, save for the news- 
paper reporters who were admitted to her court, and found 
that after all she is what Mr. Baring says she was; and as for 
the Russia, whose green translucent skies bathe all the latter 
chapters in a more magic radiance, how very far is she! The 
gold cupolas are even now being stripped; and the horses 
with their brutal riders have been thrown from the black 
German embassy in what is no more St. Petersburg. But 
Eton is very much what it was. Not ours to frown, rejoice, 
or sigh... . 

We could spend very long over these particoloured pages, 
that tell of every capital of Europe and of all her recent wars ; 
we prefer to model ourselves on the * stop-short’ poems of 
China, tiny lyrics of which ‘ the sense goes on when the sound 
stops.’ We will but add that there is much music in these 
pages; they are a veritable orchestra with every instrument 
audible that made the harmonies of Victorian and Edwardian 
times. Now they are, those that remain, grinding their way 
through the uncanny harmonies of to-day into—well, let us 
hope not just the ‘ one deafening blast’ of that solitary clarion 
which made all the concert Mr. Baring heard in Ushitai. 
C.C.M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGLISH CATHOLICS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


SIR, 

In a review of Cardinal Gasquet’s Monastic Life in the 
Middle Ages (BLACKFRIARS, May, 1922), when reterring to 
Cardinal Erskine’s mission to the Court of St. James’ (1792- 
1806) Fr. Bracey says: ‘ The curious diplomatic relations 
between England and Rome here revealed will come as a 
surprise to many... George III and Queen Charlotte 
receiving a Papal Envoy ‘‘ with great cordiality,’’ the Prince 
of Wales presenting him to ‘his friend, Mrs. Fitzherbert,’’ 
the Oxford dons dining with the Roman prelate in hall at 
Christ Church, Burke, Windham and Thurlow jocularly 
toasting him as the ‘‘ Devil’s Advocate,’’’ &c. 

The good fellowship as well as high honour which was 
extended to the Catholics during the above period, 1792-1806, 
doubtless appears very extraordinary to the majority of people 
who are under the impression that the Penal Laws and Dis- 
abilities had reduced the Catholics in England to the condi- 
tion of pariahs. 

But the annals of the country-houses belonging to the old 
Catholic families could tell a very different tale. If there 
was a period during which one would have imagined that 
Catholics were under a social cloud it surely would be in 
the eighteenth century, during which time the Rebellions of 
’15 and ’45 took place, but in the library of my grandfather’s, 
now my brother’s, house Burghwallis Hall, Doncaster, is to be 
found an old Racing Calendar for Yorkshire whose records 
run from 1721 (only six years after the first Rebellion) to 
1777. No Catholic of course could legally own a horse worth 
more than £5—a very wise precaution from the Government 
point of view to prevent them from furnishing cavalry to the 
Pretenders—nevertheless in 1726, Mr. Charlton of Hesleyside, 
my great-great-great-grandfather, ran a horse for the King’s 
Cup. In 1745 (the year of the Rebellion which ended with 
Culloden) Michael Anne of Frickley, and Burghwallis, my 
maternal great-great-great-grandfather, won the King’s Cup 
of 100 Guineas with a horse named Badsworth. About 1754, 
Mr. Charlton of MHesleyside, my great-great-grandfather, 
husband of Teresa Swinburne, started racing, and evidently 
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owned a number of horses, the best of which Dumpling was 
sold by him to the Duke of Cumberland, the ‘hero’ of 
Culloden. The great north country owner of racehorses from 
the fifties to the seventies was Mr. Fenwick, of Northumber- 
land, who raced in partnership with another Catholic—a York- 
shireman—Mr. Stapleton, of Carlton Towers. They had many 
years of good luck on the turf. Sir John Swinburne, of 
Capheaton, and his son, afterwards Sir Edward (brother of 
the traveller), both raced, and were fairly lucky, while the 
names of Clavering, Shafto, Salvin, and many other old 
Catholic names appear as more or less successful owners. In 
short, the leading votaries of the turf at that time appear to 
have been mostly Catholics, while by ,law they were pro- 
hibited from owning any horse which suggested anything 
superior to a knacker’s yard. This Racing Callendar also 
gives a list of the names of those who subscribed during three 
years to the York Assembly Rooms, which were terribly exclu- 
sive, but contained a list of the names of at least too old 
Catholics who from generation to generation subscribed to this 
centre of fashionable life. Charltons, Swinburnes, Annes, 
Cholmeleys, Meynells, Stourtons, Vavasours, Constables, 
Selbys, Gasgoignes (now extinct), Leybournes, &c., &c. 

The fact of the matter is that the Catholics for some reason 
which it is not very easy to understand held a very much 
higher, social position before Catholic Emancipation than they 
have ever held after it—there was no division between them 
and non-Catholics on religious grounds or otherwise. The 
estrangement came with the new Marriage Law in Cardinal 
Wiseman’s time, when marriages taking place in Catholic 
Churches were legalised, and the Church no longer tolerated 
the sons being brought up in their father’s religion and the 
daughters in their mother’s. But although, during the early 
part of the nineteenth century the Catholics were no longer 
the leaders of Society as they had been during the eighteenth 
century yet they were certainly never reduced to the abject 
condition depicted by Cardinal Newman in his sermon, ‘ The 
Second Spring,’ where we are represented as having had 
hardly spirit enough to apologise for our existence ! 

Perhaps if instead of being a College Don the Gentle Saint 
had visited the York Assembly Rooms during a ‘race’ or 
‘hunt’ ball, or the ‘ring’ at Doncaster during the Leger 
week he might have modified his impression that we were in 
the unenviable position of the Early Christians in the days of 
the Catacombs! 

FRANCES M. CHARLTON. 

June 2nd, 1922. 
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